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FOR COMMENCEMENT PREPARATION 
And for Public Speaking Contests, Orations and Debates 


WATKINS’S PUBLIC SPEAKING FOR HIGH SCHOOLS $0.75 


A manual for the speaker or debater, containing exercises on position, the cultivation of 
good pronunciation and delivery, gestures, power, the preparation of speeches and training for | 
contests. It develops repose and a natural manner of speaking. | 

| 


SOUTHWICK’S STEPS T0 ORATORY $1.00 


A book full of vital suggestions on all kinds of public speaking, with drill on posture, in- | 
flection, breathing, enunciation, gestures, delivery, and descriptive and dramati¢ expression, and | 
with suitable exercises. The book has over two hundred pages of miscellaneous selections for 
recitation. 


WINNING SPEECHES OF THE NORTHERN ORATORICAL LEAGUE $1.00 


Thirty-eight orations which have won first and second honors i in the Lar contests. * 
since 1891, dealing with subjects so varied as to meet oni need, 


\ 
THOMAS’S MANUAL OF DEBATE ‘ $0.80 


A sensible, non-technical exposition of the fundamental principles of debate, including 
everything from the selection and statement of the question to the manner of style and elocution, 
The book contains a remarkable analysis of Burke’s Speech on Conciliation, outlines for fifty 
debates, and a list of one hundred debatable resolutions. 


_ DENNY, DUNCAN AND McKINNEY’S ARGUMENTATION AND DEBATE $).25 | 


A discussion of the logic of debates, the admissibility of evidence, the use of facts and 
arguments, evidence, modes of reasoning, collecting material for argumentation, order of conduct- | 
ing debates. Part 11 contains the speeches made in six notable debates in the United States, | 
with questions for analysis, 
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THE WEEK IN REVIEW _claim for compensation for the injury Vera Cruz; the arrest and deten- 
done by the sinking of the tion of 300 year ryt sup- 
b TE OF sailing ship, William P. Frye, by the pression of mails and the violation 
THE “German Cruiser Prinz Eitel, which «of corsesnondence; the open _invita- 


The early forecast of the Ameri- 
can ideatic notes to the British and 
French governments, protesting 
against the invasion of meutral 
rights involved in the recent British 
order-in-counci] establishing a block- 
ade of European waters against Ger- 
many. which represented the gprotest 
as “severe  afid drastic was 
evidently unfounded. The text oft 
the notes, as published, shows the 
protest to have been couched in 
courteous and friendly terms, and 
it conveys mo menace, expressed or 
implied, beyond a perfectly proper 
reservation of the right to seek 
redress later, if any. injustice is 
done in carrying out the terms of 
the order-in-council. The leading 
English papers, sensitive as they 
naturally are under present condi- 
tions. and differing at various points 
from the American interpretation of 
neutral rights, are pleased and per- 
haps relieved by the friendly tone of 
the note. 


BELLIGERENT AND NEUTRAL 
RIGHTS. 


While the note defines with firm- 
ness the rights of neutrals, it also 
frankly recognizes ‘the rights of 
belligerents; and, in particular, it 
recognizes the changed conditions 
of warfare which render the earlier 
forms of blockade impossible. Its 
main objections are directed © against 
a possibly rigid interpretation of the 
original order-in-council; ané most 
of them are already met by the ac- 
companying letter of the British 
Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs, with its assurances dis- 
cretion in dealing with neutral trade, 
its promise to facilitate the pressing 
of claims by interested parties, and 
its guarantee that there should be 
the utmost despatch in dealing with 
individual cases, and the fullest con- 
sideration for neutrals which fay be 
found compatible with the esfablish- 
ment of the blockade. The British 
policy, in fact, is to be judged by 
Earl Grey’s letter rather than by the 
strict terms of the order-in-council. 


THE BULGARIAN RAIDS. 

It is not yet perfectly clear 
whether the recerzt Bulgarian raids, 
first upon Servia and then jgpon 
Greece, were | deliberately planned, 
and countenanced by the Bulgarian 
government; or whether they <*were 
the work of restless and irregular 
Bulgarians and Albanians, possibly 
under Austrian stimulus. Bulgaria 
acted with such mad folly, after the 
first war in the Balkans, in goimg to 
war with her former allies because 
she was not content with the 
division of the spoils, that almost any 
act of madness might be expected 
from her now; and it is not surpris- 
ing that these raids were regarded at 
first as proof of a purpose to enter 
the war on the side of Germany, 
Austria and Turkey. She may yet 
take that course, in which case there 
will be little delay on the part of 
Greece and Roumania, and probably 
Italy, in joining the Allies. 

THE FRYE AND THE ODEN- 
WALD. 


Evidently there is to be no lack 
of* questions involving neutral rights 
and duties. Our state department 
filed with the German government a 


was almost as prosaic and practical 
asa statement of account rendered. 
The matter was not argued at all, but 
a statement was made of the value 
of the ship, personal effects and 
damages, and a request made for full 
reparation. To this, Germany 
pemctiy acceded. On the other 
and, the German government has 
made a formal protest against the 
detention of the Hamburg-American 
liner Odenwald at San Juan, Porto 
Rico, alleging that the captain had 


been promised clearance papers, and 


that the ship was fired upon from 
Morro Castle, without the firing of 
any warning shot. Both statements 
are in flat contradiction of the 
official reports made -at the time, 
from which it appeared that the cap- 
tain of the vessel tried to slip out of 
the harbor after being warned that 
he could not be allowed to do so, and 
that a warning shot was fired before 
the shot which forced him to heave 
to. Unless the ships of belligerents 
are to play fast and loose with our 
neutrality laws, it would seem _ that 
the action taken at San Juan was 
fully justified. 


THE TYPHUS .SCOURGE IN 
SERVIA. 


The world at large seems to have 
but little idea of the extent to which 
the typhus plague _ is 
Servia, and the consequent menace 
to the health of the world. Happily 
the doctors are aware of it, and are 
‘adding their utmost, at-any personal 
risk or sacrifice, to cope with it. 
Medical expeditions from the United 
States, France and England are now 
meeting in Paris to devise means 
for stamping out the scourge. It is 
reported that not less than 192 doc- 
tors have already lost their lives in 
Servia, in caring for the strickén 
population. The American doctors 
and nurses who, in going to Servia 
for this purpose, literally take their 
lives in-their shands, are showing a 
noble spirit, and ought to be 
strongly supported. It is estimated 
that their chances of. contracting 
typhus and perishing from it are 
sixty per cent. greater than the 
chances of death in the trenches. 
There is- great need of clothing, 
medicine and nursing supplies to 
carry on the work. Typhus~is a 
disease with a mortality of forty per 
cent., and it spreads with terrifying 
speed. If it should spread through 
Europe, it might easily become a 
world-wide calamity. 

IN MEXICO CITY. 

The full text of the appeal of 
Americans in Mexico City, for- 
warded on the 12th of March, which, 
for some season, Secretary Bryan 
did not think it best to make public, 
has been published at last, by way of 
El Paso. It was drawn at a meet- 
ing of about 200 members of the 
American colony in Mexico City, 
and was in reply of Mr. Bryan’s ad- 
vice that Americans leave the city,— 
advice that it was impossible to fol- 
low, because all exit by way of Vera 
Cruz was blocked. It recapitulates 
the outrages to which Americans and 
other foreigners in Mexico City have 
been subject since the triumphant 
entry of General Carranza last 
August; the holding of priests for 
ransom; the shipping of defenseless 
women in locked cattle cars to 


printed. in 


ravaging” 


“tion to riot and loot; the sacking of 
churches, the killing of men, and the 
outraging of women. The letter 
afirms. that Mexico is drifting 
toward— total destruction; and it 
claims the protection of the Ameri- 
can government, and asks that its 
statements be given publicity in 
order that the American people may 
be guided in forming a sound 
opinion of the situation. When 
Huerta was in power, the United 
States was so sensitive that it sent a 
fleet to Vera Cruz and landed a 
military force to occupy the city, 
over a_ technical question of the 
proper form of a salute at Tampico; 
but we™ ave borne a good deal 
since. 


THE SALE OF ARMS. 


A wide-spread attempt is being. 
"made to impress American  senti- 
ment with the iniquity of selling 


arms and ammunition to belligerents, 
through page advertisements pub- 
lished in various newspapers at the- 
initiative and also at the expense 
of an organization of newspapers 
foreign languages. The 
promoters of this newspaper cam- 
paign are at pains to explain that no 
German newspapers are included in 
their organization; but it cannot be 
forgotten that Germany would be 
the chief beneficiary by the move- 
ment, if it were successful, and that 
the German government, in the 
correspondence called out by the 
earlier American notes, expressly 
urged that the United States should. 
forbid the export of arms and am- 
munition, Whatever may  be- 
thought of the general question, 
under ordinary conditions, there cam 
be no question that Ex-President 
Taft was right in stating that to 
adopt such a policy at the present. 
time would be an_ essentially un- 
neutral act. Moreover, at any time, 
it would work in favor of a nation 
always prepared for war, and against 
nations which might be the objects. 
of unexpected attack. 


WHOLESALE 
FRAUDS. 


The wholesale election 
which were perpetrated at 
Haute last ‘November are on their 
way to punishment on a _ scale so 
spectacular as to serve as a warning 
to other communities which may 
have beeninclined to regard such 
offences lightly in the past. Eighty: 
nine of the defendants pleaded 
guilty as soon as the prosecutions 
were brought, and the twenty-sevem 
who did not do so were all found 
guilty by the hard-headed jury which 
tried the cases. It was the mis- 
fortune of the corrupt gang which 
dominated Terre Haute last year to 
fall into the hands of the Federal 
Court, which claimed jurisdiction on 
the ground’ that a United States 
Senator and a_ Representative to- 
Congress were among the officers 
voted for at the election. Federal 
Courts are not easily trifled with, 
and the frauds in this instance were 
so open and so flagrant that the- 
course of the prosecution was clear 
from the start. The mayor of. the 
city will head the. procession—l10’ 
strong—which will expiate by  suit- 
able ‘punishment these crimes 
against an honest ballot. 


ELECTION 


frauds 
Terre 
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EVERYONE IS SAVING 
MONEY THIS YEAR. 


The virtue of thrift is appreciated more than 
ever. One of the easiest and most profitable 
ways for teachers to save is to join 


THE MASSACHUSETTS TEACHERS’ 
ANNUITY GUILD 


Make inquiries from teachers in your city 
who are members of the organization, or 
drop a postal to 


GEORGE M. WADSWORTH, Principal 
Pope School, Somerville. 


KNOWLEDGE THAT IS 
EARNING POWER 


may be acquired at Malden Commercial School, 
where we fit students for work as Secretaries, Book- 
keepers, Stenographers, etc. 


Our Normal Department 


trains teachers in teaching these subjects. 


Commercial Education is steadily growing in im- 
portance. Every year more High Schools and Busi- 
ness Colleges call tor more teachers. 
This means better chances for employment and for 
better pay for you—if you act on our suggestion. 
Conducted by a trained educator with long teaching 
AND business experiences; with more teachers in 
ate. ogre oe to students than any similar school we 

now of; and with an ambition todo the most 
thorough work rather than be the largest school, we 


feel justified in stating that Malden Commercial 
School is 


** Educationally the strongest Business School in 
New England.’’ 


We have information that is well worth your while. 
Call or write for it. 


Malden Commercial School 
Walter Leroy Smith, Principal, 
Founded 1904 


Malden, Mass. 


SUBJECTS OF 


« SIX NEW LECTURES ..:. 
By A. E. Winship 


Interpreting the Best and the Latest in 
Theory and Practice in the Schools of 
all Sections of the United States. 


Education and Scholarship 
Essentials in School Education 

Vital Phases in School Education 
Education Through Information 

Personality in Education 


For dates address: 
C, W. SOUTHWORTH, Beacon Building, BOSTON, MASS, 
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COMING _THIS _WEEK 


Due April 15 is our new FIRST 
BOOK IN FRENCH by Eugene 
Maloubier, Professor of French in 
Adelphi College, and Justin H. Moore, 
Instructor in French at the College of 
the City of New York. 

This is a vigorous system of planned 
lessons that Teach Frencu. The plan 
of the book is new and different, but 
the method is so natural that one falls 
in with the scheme quite easily and 
feels at home from the first. The treat- 
ment is brisk and the material is fresh 
and varied. 

This is a great book, there’s lots to 
tell about it, and we hope that teachers 
who are interested in texts in elemen- 
tary French, will ask us for further 
information. 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 


64-66 Fifth Avenue, New York City 
Boson San Francisco 
Chicago Atlanta Dallas 


Commercial Education in 


Public Secondary Schools 


By F. V. THompson, organizer and first principal of the Boston High 

School of Commerce; now Assistant Superintendent of Schools in 

Boston. A new volumein Professor Paul H. Hanus’s School Efficiency 
Series. 


A descriptive, critical, and constructive treatment of 
current problems in commercial education. 

Considers commercial education from a new point 
of view, making a clear distinction between clerical 
training and training for business. 

Offers constructive proposals based on the actual 
needs of business as it is and requiring effective co- 
operation between business and commercial educa- 
tion, to the end that commercial education may 
become truly vocational. 

Discusses the three far-reaching investigations of 
commercial education carried on in 1913-14 by the 
Boston Chamber of Commerce, the Women’s Edu- 
cational and Industrial Union of Boston, and the 
Massachusetts State Board of Education (through a 
Committee of Teacher). In a separate chapter 
reprints Mr. Thompson's study of the Commercial 
High Schools and Courses of New York City, made 
in connection with the New York School Inquiry. 


Bound in cloth. xiv+1¥4 pages. Mailing price $1.50 


Write to the publishers for special terms for reading circle and class 
use and for a Portrait Catalog of the School Efficiency Series 


WORLD BOOK COMPANY 


Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York 
Chicago Atlanta Dallas Manija 


CONNECTING LINK 


between the teacher wanting 
a position and a position need- 


ing a teacher is the 


WINSHIP TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


We place hundreds of teachers 
every year. 


Send for our form and manual. 


ALVIN F. PEASE 


6 BEACON STREET, BOSTON 


Telephone Haymarket 1203 


Rules for Publication 


Date of Expiration.—The date on the label of your 
paper indicates the time when your subscription ex- 
pires. 


Discontinuances.—Subscriptions are not discon- 
tinued at their expiration. It is our wish to extend 
reasonable credit to subscribers who are busy and 
may not remit on the exact day a subscription ex- 
pires. 


Change of Address.—Subscribers must notify us of 
any change in their address, giving both the former 
and present address, otherwise they are responsible 
for the paper if sent to a former address until 
ordered stopped, or address changed. 


How to Remit.—To secure safety, it is important 
that remittances should be made by checks, drafts, 
post-office orders, express money orders, or regis- 
tered letters, made payable to the publishers. 


Receipts.—Remittances are acknowledged by 
change of date following the subscriber’s name on 
the paper. Should such a change fail to appear on 
the label on the second issue after the date of re- 
mittance, subscribers should notify us at once. 


Missing Numbers.—Should a number of the Journal 
of Education fail to reach a subscriber, he will con- 
fer a favor upon the Publishers by notifying us of 
the fact, upon receipt of which notice the missing 
number will be sent. We guarantee a full year’s sub- 
scription. 


All Letters pertaining to the Editorial department 
and all communications for the pages ot the Journal 
of Education should be addressed to A. E. Winship, 
Editor. All letters pertaining to the business man- 
agement of the Journal of Education should be ad- 
dressed to the Publishers. 


New England Publishing Company 


Publication Office: - 6 Beacon Street, Boston 
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A. E. WINSHIP, Editer 


THE EVOLUTION OF THE TRAINING OF THE WORKER 


IN INDUSTRY 


A, PROSSER 


Secretary National Society for the Promotion of Industrial Education, New York 


The century that gave us Shakespeare and 
Bacon had economic and social problems of the 
same general character as those of our times— 
the decay of towns, the social unrest, the in- 
stability of the rural population, the increase 
of pauperism and unemployment, and the diminu- 
tion, actual and feared, of industrial skill. The 
Elizabethans established a system of compulsory 
apprenticeship to solve them, which embodied 
a philosophy and established genera! policies 
with regard to child labor and child training in 
industry to which we must turn before we can 
meet successfully the same questions. 

A nation-wide system of industrial education 
is necessary to the economic prosperity and su- 
premacy of the country. 

Governmental control and regulation of the 
employment and training of the youth in indus- 
try is necessary to the accomplishment of a na- 
tion-wide system of industrial education. 

For ten years, the advocates of industrial edi- 
cation have carried on a propaganda in the 
country which has taken hold of the imagination 
of the American people as probably no other 
movement in education has ever done. Yet as 
the result of the voluntary activities of schools 
and shops, it is doubtful whether there is today 
in the whole United States facilities and oppor- 
tunities for the industrial training of 25,000 
workers. And there are more than twelve mil- 
lion to be reached! Nothing short of legisla- 
tion compelling town and shop, parent and child, 
to co-operate in the task will ever give to us, as 
it gave to early England and modern Germany, 
a national system of industrial education. 

Training for industry and the labor of children 
in industry are a matter of public concern which 
the state has the duty as well as the right to 
control, as far as the welfare of the youth and 
the public good may require. 

The child is the ward of society over whom 
the state should assert such a guardianship both 
in his employment and education as may be 
necessary to make him a responsible citizen and 
an intelligent worker. 

The primary purpose of the youth in industry 
should not be immediate profit to his employer 
to society, but preparation for life and for labor 
and his career as a young worker should be con- 
trolled and supervised by the state so as to in- 
sure this end. 

When the employer or the corporation 
equipped with large capital took the place of the 
master the old domestic and paternal relation 
to the apprentice disappeared. With the old 
personal bond went the sense of responsibility 
for the welfare of the worker for his prepara- 
tion of journeymanship and for the integrity of 


the craft. Eager for large profits and immedi- 
ate returns, the capitalist, then as now, looked 
upon the preparation of young workers as an 
investment for the future which he was 
in fact more than eager for others to 
make, but which he regarded as an overhead 
charge on his business, too remote in its re- 
turn to justify the expense and trouble of deal- 
ing with it. 

In the state of New York there was in 1908 
less than one apprentice for every twenty jour- 
neymen in a small group of highly skilled call- 
ings. The United States Census reports that 
in 1909-10 there was in the United States a 
total of 77,371 apprentices both indentures and 
unindentured, an average of only one for every 
322 workers of the more than 25,000,000 peo- 
ple employed in gainful occupations other than 
agriculture, notwithstanding the fact that nearly 
every state in the Union has on its statute books 
legislation enacted for the purpose of encour- 
aging indentures apprenticeship but now long 
since obsolete. 

The greed of capitalism and the aggressive 
spirit of individualism which, spite of many splen- 
did examples to the contrary, have usually op- 
posed whenever personal interests were at stake, 
the effort of society to regulate business for the 
conservation of either our natural resources or 
of human kind—these have been in the last 
analysis the moving cause of the utter lack of 
systematic training for the great mass of modern 
workers. Large scale production, extreme di- 
vision of labor and the specialized machine, 
themselves the product of capitalism, broke down 
the old crafts where apprenticeship flourished. 
They made men into machine workers no longer 
able to learn the whole trade and increased the 
demand for the kind of unskilled labor which 
untrained children and women can perform 
better than a man. It is not the employer, but 
the spirit of the age which has been to blame 
for the overworking of children during their 
tender years and for the total disregard of what 
becomes of them afterward. 

The social unrest of the working class whose 
roots always lie deep in the lack of an economic 
independence among the masses that can only 
come from efficiency born of training, strikes at 
the very foundation of the Republic. Vocational 
guidance and placement of vouth have become 
an even more necessary and certainly a much 
more difficult service in an age when the home 
has lost the ability to cope with the complex 
conditions of modern industry and capitalism has 
to a great extent lost the old sense of per- 
sonal responsibility for the education and guid- 
ance of the young worker. 
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The time has come to treat industry 
in such a way as not only to- pro- 
tect the child, but in addition to make it, as 
did the Elizabethan statute, an important and 
responsible part of the machinery of the state 
for the civic and vocational education of young 
workers. 

The state needs, first of all, a program for 
the conservation of the employed child far more 
even than a plan of action in protecting its 
natural resources—a program that will deal 
with the employment and education of the young 
worker in a constructive rather than a merely 
prohibitory way. This program should be 
founded upon a sound social philosophy and 
be put into effect in such ways as to win and 
hold the united support of all the interests which 
are today concerned with the adolescent boy 
and girl. In order that it may speak in terms 
of the quickened conscience and widening vision 
of this century, that philosophy should 
be stated in terms of the conservation of child- 
hood. 

Such a social philosophy of the conservation 
of childhood must accept at once the funda- 
mental principles of the Elizabethan compulsory 
apprenticeship—that the training of the employed 
youth is necessary to his and the nation’s well 
being; that governmental control of the em- 
ployment and education of the youth is neces- 
sary to a nation-wide system meeting the needs 
and rights of all; that it is the right, as well as 
the duty of the state, to control the labor of 
children as far as their welfare and the public 
good may require; that the primary purpose of 
the youth in industry should be not immediate 
profit, but preparation for the citizenship and 
for workmanship; and that his career as a young 
worker should be controlled and supervised by 
the state as the guardian of his interests as far 
as may be necessary to insure this end. 

Modern industry is so organized as to produce 
goods not to prepare workers. The specializa- 
tion of tasks whichis ever on the increase narrows 
both the requirements upon the worker and the 
opportunity to secure any breadth or skill and 
knowledge in the shop or factory. 

We need today a program of action in the 
protection and education of the emploved child 
which will set up definite goals toward which we 
may move. These goals themselves should be 
variable which will advance’ with © social, 
economic, and industrial changes and with the 
growth of a quickened public sentiment. I 
have, for my own satisfaction, constructed a 
suggestive program. 

1. A rising standard of maturity for the child 
who leaves school to go to work. No child 
should be permitted to leave school to go to 
work until he has reached a certain minimum 
of maturity. This stand varies from twelve vears 
in many of the southern states to as high 
as sixteen in a few northern states. It 
should today nowhere be less than fourteen. 

2. A rising standard of physical fitness for the 
work undertaken by the employed child is neces- 
sary. No child under sixteen years of age 
should be permitted to go to work until he has 
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reached a rising standard of physical fitness. 

3. A rising standard of general education for 
the youth entering wage-earning. This varies 
among the states from no requirement to a sixth 
grade standing. 

4. Enforcement of all regulations for the 
young wage earner. No child of any age, 
should, of course, be permitted to go to work 
in any Occupation or under any conditions for- 
bidden to him by law. 

5. Adaptation of the employed youth to his 
calling. The state should, through its schools 
and all other necessary agencies, help the youth 
when he goes to work to find the employment 
and opportunities for advancement best suited 
to his interest and ability. 

6. Administrative discretion in a state agency 
to protect unhealthy or hazardous work. 

7. Local supervision to determine suitable 
employments for children. No child under six- 
teen years of age should be permitted to go to 
work save in an occupation whose conditions 
are approved by the school authorities as being 
on the whole such as to make such employment 
advisable. 

8. A reasonable working day and no night 
work for immature workers. No child under six- 
teen years of age should be permitted to work 
more than eight hours per day, nor at night. 

9. Continued education in approved employ- 
ment. <All children in industry under sixteen 
years of age should be required to give a part 
of their working time to civic and vocational 
training in the continuation school. 

10. Compulsory education, keeping in the 
schools those children prohibited by any rise in 
the child labor law from wage-working. Child 
labor regulations prohibiting the employment 
of children should always be accompanied by 
compulsory education laws insuring the  at- 
tendance of these children at school up to the 
same age. 

11. Compulsory training for the idle and the 
unemployed youth. Any youth under sixteen 
years of age, who, for any cause whatsoever, 
loses his employment as a wage earner, should 
be required to return to school for full time 
until he secures another position. This regula- 
tion will, of course, ultimately extend to those 
under eighteen years of age wherever they are 
also required, when employed, to attend the 
compulsory continuation school. 

The self-improvement of industry in dealing 
with every phase of the employment and training 
of young workers. Beyond the law and the 
schools lies a wide field whose boundaries have 
no limit for the betterment which employers 
can make and where so many have already made 
valuable and lasting contributions the selection, 
initiation, protection, training and promotion 
of the employed youth. 

Here again efforts of the employment manager 
and foreman must be supplemented by an en- 
lightened public opinion, practical vocational 
guidance and placement, scientific management 
of the right kind and effective use of some such 
device as the juvenile labor exchange.—Address 
before Department of Superintendence. 
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LOOKING ABOUT 


A. E. WINSHIP, EDITOR 


LEWISTON, IDAHO 


Lewiston is one of the cities that never dis- 
appoints. It grows on me each time I am 
there. 

Principal George H. Black of the State Nor- 
mal School is not only devoted to the school 
all the time, and to the interests of the com- 
munity throughout the entire valley,—which 
might well have been called the “Imperial Val- 
ley,’—but he is as courageous in demonstra- 
tion as he is ingenious in initiative. Of some 
of his valuable and vital demonstrations we 
spoke a year ago, so that we need to speak of 
but one at this time. 


The following letter is an all-sufficient text. 
He sent this letter to every graduate of recent 
years who is teaching in the territory that his 
school is expected to serve. 

December 8, 1914. 

We are now considering the matter of issuing a 
new catalog, but before issuing this catalog we de- 
sire to examine carefully the content of each of 
our courses for the purpose of determining what, 
if any, changes should be made in these courses. 
You have been teaching long enough to now be able 
to give us valuable suggestions. 

In the list of subjects appearing on the enclosed 
blank, please mark “plus” after the courses which 
you consider have proven to be most helpful to you 
since you have been teaching. Also mark “minus” 
after any which you consider might be dropped to 
give place to some other line of work. In this case 
please suggest what line of work you would like 
to have added to the Rural Course. Moreover, if 
you will do so we would like to have you suggest 
any particular line of work that you think might be 
added or included in subjects already being of- 
fered. Do you think time should be devoted 
to teaching history, or arithmetic or geography, or 
language and grammar or do you feel that those 
entering that course have already had _ sufficient 
time for that work? 

I will appreciate an answer as indicated above 
and also invite you to write to me at some length 
giving as many suggestions as you can on points 
which might enable me to improve the rural training 
course. 


It was my privilege to see many of these 
answers, and they were as illuminating to me 
as a student of all normal schools of the United 
States as they were to Mr. Black who had a 
specific use for them. 

The teachers were entirely honest and frank. 
Without exception they were appreciative of what 
the Normal School had done for them, but they 
were also appreciative of more that it might 
have done for them. 


I had the privilege also of seeing changes 
that were to be wrought in the work as a re- 


sult of these reports of their graduates from the 
field. 

Mr. Black’s wisdom and courage is further 
shown in his appreciation of special cases in 
putting the school as far as is reasonable on a 
high school graduate basis. The following 
“Special Bulletin on Admission Requirements” 
explains itself. 


The exceptions so far as they can be sys- 
tematized are as follows:— 


All teachers who hold Third Grade Certifi- 
cates are admitted to course “B-2”, as candidates 
for Second Grade Certificates. 

All teachers who hold Second Grade Certifi- 
cates are admitted to course “B-1”, as candi- 
dates for First Grade Certificates. 

All teachers who hold First Grade Certifi- 
cates and who give satisfactory evidence of 
successful experience are admitted and given 
provisional classification as Juniors in course 
“A-1”, “A-2”, and “A-9”". After one quarter 
of attendance, with a satisfactory standard of 
work during that quarter, the provisional classi- 
fication becomes permanent. 

All teachers who hold State Life Certificates 
and who give satisfactory evidence of success- 
ful experience of five years, will be admitted 
with previstonal classification as seniors. After 
one quarter of satisfactory work, the provisional 
classification ‘becomes permanent. 

Candidates of mature years who have had at 
least two years of high school work are ad- 
mitted to the rural course. The school, how- 
ever, reserves the right to refuse admission 
under this provision to all applicants, so that the 
admission of individuals does not necessarily 
form a precedent for admission of all applicants. 

The beauty of this is that in all affairs the en- 
tire faculty is in accord, and the school officials 
of Lewiston and of the county are rendering 
every possible aid. 

The city schools of Lewiston are among the 
best I have found. Superintendent Symonds 
is a pastmaster in the art of modernizing a 
school system without any upheaval within 
the system or in the community. 

In a city of 7,500 he has increased the attend- 
ance of the six upper grades, seventh to twelfth 
thirty per cent. in one year. 

He has the Junior high school plan working 
most successfully. In one year he succeeded 
in preventing any appreciable dropping out from 
the seventh to the ninth grade, the ninth grade 
being but five per cent. less than the seventh. 

Within limitations there are electives from the 
seventh grade onward. He has succeeded ad- 
mirably in confining strictly elementary work 
to the six lower grades. We have never seen 
it done better. 
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THE CHILD’ WHO WILL NOT STUDY 


E. E, LEWIS 


“I am willing to help two kinds of pupils, 
but there is one kind that I will not help. li 
he is good but stupid, I will help him all I 
can, and if he is mischievous, but studies hard, 
I will help him, but the boy who will not try, 
I have no use for. This is the kind of boy who 
never asks for help and no matter how many 
afternoons I am back here for work he will 
never of his own accord, come back to do extra 
work with me. I won't and can’t keep looking 
after him the whole time.” 

These words spoken the other day by a grade 
teacher in one of the large schools near Boston, 
express sentiment fairly common even 
among our up-to-date teachers, a sentiment 
which on more serious thought must prove con- 
trary to our best ideal of education. I will 


_translate the words: The child is his own 


master, if he wishes to come and buy what I 
have to sell, he shall have a good bargain, but 
if he choose otherwise he must stand the loss 
caused by his own poor judgment, he can claim 
no other help from me. The pupils of the 
grade teacher were about twelve years of age, 
did she really mean that they were competent to 
be their own masters, and to rely upon their 
own wisdom in a matter so vital to them? Had 
they not been brought to her to be educated, i. e. 
to learn to form good habits, and to know how 
to live rightly, and does she reply, that she will 
not work with some because they are not like 
the rest. Lo! these are the very ones who need 
her most of all, and she replies, “Because you 
are different from the others I cannot work with 
you. I know how to deal with only one kind 
of pupil.” At the age of twelve a child is by 
no means a finished product, it may be that he 
has been started right and now needs _ watch- 
ing and direction merely, but quite as likely, he 
has not much of a start at all as yet, is very weak 
on his legs, and is pushed one way or the 
other very easily. In fact he is just half finished, 
with the most critical work yet to be done. The 
fact that he will not study is a warning sign, to 
be seriously regarded by the wise teacher. It 
is a sympton of something which must be anal- 
yzed and carefully studied. 

In a recent classification of the causes of 
failures in a high school, out of one-hundred and 
ninety-seven failures, sixty-seven were attributed 
by the teachers to be of the class referred to 
in the opening paragraph of this article. The 
frequency of this type of pupil, may be greater 
or may be less in the elementary schools than 
it was in the high, but it is fair to say, that the 
number is big enough to claim our most serious 
thought. If we ever hope to get rid of the 
backwards in our schools, we can not afford to 
go on neglecting this large group of pupils whose 
only fault seems to be that as vet we have not 
interested them in the one kind of training we 
offer. 


Children’s natures are very diverse, a five-year- 
old child is a complete unit, with all the deter- 
miners of the grown person, undeveloped though 
they are. Did we only know how to read them, 
we could almost see the future development of 
the child. He will reach his adult life, hindered 
or helped by the environment we throw around 
him. He may have the tendencies of a gemus, 
an historian, a gardener, an architect, skilled 
mechanic, the eloquent preacher, the thief, tramp 
or gambler. At any rate whatever their tend- 
encies, we catch them all at the ages of five or 
six, and put them into our schools. Now al- 
though we may put all kinds of seeds together 
into the same soil, with the same temperature, 
moisture, sunlight, etc., expecting them to de- 
velop in the same way, they are bound to dis- 
appoint us. The pea will push up with a tend- 
ency to climb and twist itself around any con- 
venient stay, while the potato will not climb, 
will not twine itself around anything, but stand 
firm and alone upon its own stem. Listen to 
the intelligent gardener: “All those plants that 
will not climb shall have no help from me, 
weeds may choke them, bugs may devour them, 
but I shall spend none of my time with them. 
I have furnished sticks for their climbing, and 
have several times twisted their young shoots 
around the frame. I can and will do no more.” 
And then, at last, we come and look at our 
garden, to see what the gardener has done for 
us—there are the peas, well cared for and luxuri- 
ant—and there are the potatoes, potatoes still in 
spite of lack of care, adverse treatment and 
neglect, true to their nature and to the law that 
designed them, they have developed, stunted, 
and marred and nearly ruined it may be, but 
potatoes to the last. So with our children, 
some refuse to climb, and like the obstinate, 
unruly potato we disregard them. Will they 
too come in stunted, marred and ruined at the 
end?” 

And we must not neglect the conscientious 
teacher who recognizes the presence of these 
pupils in her class and who feels that she must 
work with them to the end, even though she sees 
she gains no headway with them. Listen to 
the voice of this teacher. “Potato, climb 
around this stem. If you don't climb, your 
parents will be ashamed of you—you will not 
be allowed to pass this year, you will never 
amount to anything, you owe it to yourself 
and to the care you have received to do the 
best you can. Try, try to climb this branch.”— 
Poor potato! poor teacher! If they could only 
know that there are other ways of growing be- 
sides climbing around a twig, that there are 
other ways of being of use in the world. Such 
treatment while its purpose is more laudable 
than the other, is in some cases scarcely wiser 
than neglect. Almost better no medicine than 
wrong medicine. 
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The pupil who does not study is one of the 
teacher’s most serious problems, and a real 
problem he must be to her. She must know 
as far as possible what his natural tendencies 
are. Perhaps after all he is a lazy pea, that 
only needs a little urging to make it climb to 
the top of the bush. Perhaps on the other 
hand, he is something quite different and in 
need of a quite different treatment. At any 
rate, the teacher must study him with care, 
help him as far as she is able to work out the 
best that is lying dormant within him, and never 
through inactivity and disinclination on her 
part, leave him to idleness and neglect, nor al- 
though her purpose is a laudable one, urge him 
to accomplish that -which his nature is not fitted 
for. 
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THE OVER-TAUGHT STUDENT 
NICHOLAS MURRAY BUTLER 
President Columbia University 

Of the American university student it must 
be said that in far too many instances he is 
prevented from getting on as well as he should, 
because he is over-taught. In particular, he is 
over-lectured. The traditions of school and col- 
lege are still strong in the universities, and the 
ideal university relations of scholarly com- 
panionship between teacher and taught have 
difficulty in establishing and in maintaining 
themselves. To use—or rather to abuse— the 
academic lecture by making it a medium for the 
conveyance of mere information is to shut one’s 
eyes to the fact that the art of printing has been 
discovered. The proper use of the lecture is 
the critical interpretation by the older scholar 
of the information which the younger scholar 
has gained for himself. Its object is to inspire 
and to guide and by no means merely to in- 
form. 

Indeed, there is some_ reason to doubt 
whether the undue dominance and prominence 
of the didactic point of view in the modern uni- 
versity, is altogether an advantage. The happy 
days at Bologna, when the students and their 
rector managed the university, when professorial 
punctuality was enforced by fines, and when the 
familiar professorial practise of dwelling unduly 
on the earlier parts of a subject to the neglect 
of the later parts was checked by the expedient 
of dividing a topic into puncta and requiring 
the doctor to reach each punctum by a specified 
date, certainly had much to commend them. 
Then it was the students who made the rules 
and disciplined their teachers; now it is the 
teachers who make the rules and discipline their 
students.—Address at Johns Hopkins. 
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THE NEED OF A PERMANENT SCHOOL 
CENSUS IN LARGE CITIES 


JOHN W. DAVIS 
Director ef Compulsory Education, New York 


The state, through its compulsory education 
law, seeks to guarantee to each child of New 
York, up to the time:it ds*fourteen years of age, 
an educational equal to graduation from a pub- 
lic elementary school. Most of the children in 
the city take advantage of the opportunities of- 
fered them; many do not wish to—some for 
subjective reasons and others for objective. * 

The state contemplates that every child shall - 
receive the benefits of an elementary school 
education. It is gradually raising the standard 
of educational requirements before .the child 
may be lawfully employed. It is a common- 
place that the wards and charges of the state, 
adults and minors, are recruited for the most 
part from the inefficient and the _ ill-trained— 
those whose hereditary equipment and early 
environment have not been favorable, or who 
have been forced to meet both handicaps. The 
justification for our system of popular educa- 
tion is the elimination of these handicaps, as 
far as possible. 


The state shows, by the establishment of an 
attendance ‘bureau, that it wishes and demands 
the attendance of all pupils of school age at 
school, who are mentally and physically quali- 
fied; because this bureau is charged with watch- 
ing over all children of the city between the ages 
of four and eighteen years, with the idea that 
no children can disappear from view if they are 
properly watched. 


To be properly watched requires a sufficient 
number of attendance officers, and this is the 
crux of the whole situation. Without a sufficient 
number of attendance officers, the work cannot 
be properly done. The population of The City 
of New York is in a constant state of flux, and 
it requires a number of officers to observe, and 
note its changes. With the proper number of 
field workers and the proper number of office 
workers to tabulate the results of the field 
workers’ efforts, the state will be immediately 
protected, as under these conditions, no child 
who should be in school will be permitted to 
remain out of school; because he has disap- 
peared from view, as his whereabouts will be 
known to the bureau. With every child of 
school age in school, there will follow a diminu- 
tion in illiteracy, as well as in truancy, and in 
crime, because crime begins with truancy. 
—N. E. A. Address. 


> 


The prinzipals do not know every pupil, but they should. We want the principals 


to know all the pupils because that is the only way we can feel that the child’s course will 
have the proper continuity from the kindergarten to graduation. Mrs. Ella Flagg Young, 


Superintendent, Chicago. 
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FITTING GIRLS FOR OFFICE SERVICE 


Summarizing a thorough investigation of the 
public school’s problem in fitting girls for office 
service, the Associate Director of the Women's 
Educational and Industrial Union of Boston, 
Miss May Allinson, makes suggestions worth 
careful examination. 

Office service is particularly worthy of study 
by those interested in vocational education for 
women, Miss Allinson says, because of, its su- 
perior conditions and opportunities. One-third 
of its one million and a half workers in 1910 
were women. One of its three divisions, steno- 
graphy and typewriting, is increasingly monopo- 
lized by women, who in 1910 constituted more 
than four-fifths the total number employed in 
the occupation. The wage scale is much higher 
than that of the better industries and of the 
other great commercial occupation, salesman- 
ship. Only one-sixth of the 1,177 women 
studied through a local canvass of offices earned 
less than $8, and the average wage for the en- 
tire group was $11. 

Here are some of the suggestions following 
the study of office service, and its opportunities 
for high school girls in Boston :— 

The direct relation between education and 
opportunity for advancement shows the obvious 
advantage of a four year high school course for 
‘all who can avail themselves of it. The con- 
crete advantages of education should be made 
clear to all parents and pupils, and all who pos- 
sibly can should be urged to take the four year 
course. 

A fifth year intensive course of technical 
training might well be developed in all high 
schools where the attendance would justify, to 
meet the needs of the comparatively large pro- 
portion who go to private business colleges for 
additional technical training. The resultant 
financial advantage to the worker is apparent. 

Shortened undergraduate courses in the day 
high school for the skilled occupations in office 
service seem to be a very questionable experi- 
ment in the light of the study of workers in office 
service. 

The continuation courses offered in the even- 
ing high schools for those who have gone to 
work before completing or even entering the 
course offered by the day high schools might 
well be supplemented by careful vocational ad- 
vice to each ‘applicant for training. So, also, 
may these courses be made more efficient and 
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helpful by the resultant intimate acquaintance 
with the needs of each individual. 

Part-time schooling for office service seems 
to promise three real advantages :— 

(1.) Preliminary initiation of the prospective 
worker into the business world which 
gives appreciation of its demands and 
conditions and a real significance to the 
courses given in the school. 

(2.) Opening up of opportunities for place- 
ment of the pupil workers who have 
satisfactorily met the requirements. 

(3.) Close co-operation and an intelligent un- 
derstanding between employer and edu- 
cator. 

Office service is in a state of transition be- 
cause of the growth of the large office, de- 
velopment of improved methods of office ad- 
ministration, and introduction of time and labor 
saving machinery. The educator must keep 
in close touch with business men and offices, 
continually adjusting his curriculum to meet 
the changing demands. 

For the placement agency if conducted 
separately from but in conjunction with the 
school an intimate acquaintance with particular 
offices and employers is necessary if the ad- 
visor would know the requisite qualifications of 
the workers and the methods of business. The 
vocational guide can do an important social 
service by advising parent and prospective 
worker of conditions and requirements of the 
occupation. She can point out the real ad- 
vantage of adequate preparation and a general 
education, not only in the higher initial wage 
and superior openings availabie, but in shorten- 
ing the length of time necessary to reach a high 
wage. 

The placement agency and vocational edu- 
cators should be in closest touch, the experience 
and knowledge acquired by each being put at the 
disposal of the other. Some standard test of 
capacity and efficiency should be formulated. 

The business man: He may help the educator 
formulate a standard of efficiency in education, 
technique and personal requirements to which 
all accredited pupils must measure up. He may 
help the educator initiate the prospective 
worker into the atmosphere of the business 
world, and an appreciation of its requirements 
by (1) talks with and suggestions to the edu- 
cators and classes in the school and (2) by co- 
operating in the part-time schooling scheme in 
so far as feasible with efficiency in the office. 


Never forget that men and women, and boys and girls, do not live alone, but in fellow- 
ships; and because these fellowships are just the interwoven, interwrought, and intensified 


lives of individuals, there must be sympathy with one another. 


Without this sympathy, 


this purpose to deal with others as you would have them deal with you, there will be no 
lives lifted to the light of the stars—A. . Francis Train. 
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CO-ORDINATION IN PENNSYLVANIA 
NORMAL SCHOOLS 
FRANK E. BAKER 
Edinboro, Pennsylvania, Normal School 


At the meeting of the §Department 
of Colleges and Normal Schools _ of 
the Pennsylvania State Educational As- 
sociation held in Harrisburg on December 29 
and 30, Dean Graves of the Department of Edu- 
cation of the University of Pennsylvania, an- 
nounced that hereafter that university would al- 
low two years advanced credit toward the degree 
B. S. in education to all normal graduates who 
entered the Normal School as graduates of first 


grade high schools. 


This announcement marks an_ epoch in the 
evolution of Pennsylvania Normal Schools. To 
understand its full significance, one needs to go 
into the history of secondary education in the 
state. The normal schools were established by law 
in 1857 to prepare teachers for the common 
schools. But it was early’ seen _ that 
teachers, even of common schools, should 
have had the cultural and_ disciplinary 
benefit derived from the study of at 
least some of the so-called secondary studies. At 
that time there were no high schools in the state; 
there was a goodly number of academies but they 
were not free and were not adequate, either in 
equipment or numbers, to supply the demand for 
secondary education. As a result, the normals 
were forced to function both as high schools 
and as teacher training schools. For a period 
of forty years, they were at least three-fourths 
academic and not more than one-fourth pro- 
fessional. 

From the standpoint of both the common 
school and the college, the normal _ schools 
were coordinate and in direct competition with 
the high schools and academies. As to spirit 
and curriculum, they differed in part, but only 
in part. 

That this period in the development of the 
normal schools should have continued so long 
was due entirely to the fact that Pennsylvania 
was slow, much slower than the New England 
and the other middle states, in developing free 
high schools. Up to the adoption of the 
Township High School Law in 1890, the state 
had done nothing to encourage high schools, 
and not until the adoption of the Act of June 
1895, did high schools receive general encour- 
agement and financial assistance from the state. 

Since 1890, and especially since the adoption 
of the act providing state inspectors of high 
schools, secondary schools have multiplied and 
improved rapidly. There are now few com- 
munities in the state that do not have high 
school facilities of some kind. Many of the 
high schools are poor, some of them offering 
only two year courses; nevertheless, it is pos- 
‘ible for nearly every boy and girl in the state 
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to get some sort of high school training with- 
out going far from home. 

This development of high schools has made a 
large part of the academic work done in the 
normal schools not only unnecessary, but actual 
waste, for all unnecessary educational duplica- 
tion is waste. The normal schools still cling 
to their perogatives as secondary schools, and 
they are not to be blamed for holding to a 
work which they were originally forced to do, 
and, in the doing of which, they performed a 
great service. 

This is a period of change in Pennsylvania 
schools and a little patience and toleration on 
the part of educators and teachers will enable 
all the parts of the educational system to ad- 
just themselves to the changing conditions and 
bring about a proper co-ordination among high 
schools, normal schools and colleges. 

This recognition of the normal schools by 
the Department of Education of the University 
of Pennsylvania will go far toward bringing 
about a better co-ordination among colleges, 
high schools, and normal schools. It places 
normal schools in their proper relation, that of 
professional training schools for those who 
have laid an adequate foundation in the = dis- 
ciplinary and cultural studies of the secondary 
schools. It enables a boy or girl to get the 
professional training offered by the normal 
schools without loss of time in the securing of 
a college education. It recognizes professional 
courses as of as great value in the growth of a 
human soul, which we commonly call education, 
as the purely academic and so-called cultural 
and disciplinary subjects. For sometime to 
come the normal schools will have to maintain 
preparatory departments for those _ students 
coming from two or three year high schools. 
Nevertheless, we believe that they are de- 
veloping rapidly toward the condition of being 
largely professional, both in spirit and in cur- 
riculum. 

BIRDS. 

Approximately 2,025,000,000 native birds ex- 
clusive of sparrows, inhabit the States east of 
the great plains. Apparently the most numerous 
of these birds is the robin, of which, it 1s esti- 
mated, there are 100,000,000 east of the Miss- 
issippi River. They average fifty pairs to the 
square mile, while all field birds average one 
thousand pairs to the square mile after omitting 
land planted in crops. Chevy. Chase, Md., a 
suburb of Washington, represents the most 
numerous bird life thus far, with an average of 
seven pairs an acre. The most extensive 
census of birds in forest land, which supports a 
much smaller population than an equal area of 
farm land comes from Montana, where careful 
counting on nearly a thousand acres showed an 
average of one pair to each three acres. The 
arid lands of the Southwest show the smallest 
bird population, 


The Amzrican State University is the grandest achievement of Democracy in the last 
hundred years. —Lord High Chancellor of Great Britain. 
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Home Made Fly Trap 


This Trap Caught 500,000 Flies in One Season 


Nail the four strips marked “A” and 
“B” to make bottom of frame 


Nail top to upright posts 
| 7 
/ 
/ 


‘ 


E 

Nail strips marked “E” over the top 
and bottom edges of the screen to hold 
it firmly in place 


DIRECTIONS FOR MAKING 


Nail bottom to the four pieces Nail four pieces marked “D™ to 
marked “C” make top 


Cut fifty inches from your piece of Fasten screen to frame as shown in 
screen for covering frame diagram 


Cone 
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Completed cone 
Nail cleats marked “G” on bottom 
board marked “F” 
See Figs. 14, 15 and 18 


13 


Nail wood blocks marked “H™ to 
corners of bottom of frame to allow 
space for flies to enter 


16 17 18 


Place screw eyes and put on‘bail Lay piece marked “I” over opening 
™ at top and fasten with wood blocks, sr 
marked “H” 
Completed trap—Bait with banana peel- 
Material Needed ing. yinegar and sugar, piece of mest, ett. 
Lumber, 2 pieces, A 2 Leather hinges 
2 pieces, I*x I*x 10", B 1 Screw hook and eye 
4 pieces, I*'x 18%, C 2 Screw eyes 
4 pieces, 4*x 12", D 76 inches of 20-inch wire screen 
strips, x | piece broom wire, 22 inches long 


| piece, 4" x 14*x 14", F 
Z pieces, I'x 14, G 
6 wood blocks, 4" x "x I",H 
piece, 4" x x II", | 


Published and Copyrighted 1914 by International Harvester‘Company of New Jersey 
Agricultural Extension Department, P. G. HOLDEN, Director, Harvester Building, Chicago 
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CALIFORNIA’S YEAR 


We take no apology for being on the 
Pacific Coast so much in 1914 and 1915, or for 
giving so much space, editorial and otherwise, 
to that part of America. We are merely prac- 
ticing what we preach, namely, learn things 
when the stage is set for the learning, do things 
when the line of least resistence is in the doing 
of them, get into a game when it is the game to 
play. We have said a thousand times from the 
platform, “Don’t try to sell valentines on the 
Fourth of July. Don’t play baseball on Thanks- 
giving, nor football on May Day.” 

This is California’s year. If you are ever go- 
ing to California and can possibly go this year, 
you will get vastly more out of the trip in 1915 
than you will get in any other year in the near 
future. 


You will hear people say, “I never go when the 
crowd goes.”. What they really say is, “I go 
for personal comfort and not to see or to learn 
anything.” 

All California is at your service this year. 
Every city and town where a tourist is likely 
to go has invested thousands of dollars in equip- 
ping everything for the delight and comfort of 
1915 tourists. ‘And contrary to popular belief, 
you will get more for your money everyday and 
everywhere than at other times. It is probably 
true that if you insist upon staying at the best 
hotel it will cost: you.more, but every second- 
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class hotel of last year is made a first-class 


hotel this year, and every hotel is much better 
in 1915 than it was in 1914. 


If you cannot go to California. this year, and 
comparatively few people can ever go, then read 
about it, think about it, talk about it. 
You may easily stay at home and 
know more of California next September than 
some comfort-seeking tourists know who have 
been there. 


We began our writing about -California for 
1915 in April 1914, and we have written for 
those who cannot go more than for those who 
can. We shall have covered the field fairly well 
by October 1915. 


The Journal of Edueation gives its readers 
every year, every week that whieh will mean 
most for them at that time, 


se 


SALEM NORMAL SCHOOL 


The Salem, Massachusetts, State Normal 
School has had as great an awakening and has 
as much to show for it by way of progress as 
has any normal school in New » England. 
Principal J. A. Pitman has demonstrated unusual 
skill in administrative leadership. When he 
went there eight years ago the enrollment was 
175, this year it is 400. ‘This is a growth quite 
exceptional in New England. While every 
feature of the school has been significantly vital- 
ized, the two features that distinguish Mr. Pit- 
man’s leadership are the Training School equip- 
ment and management and the introduction of 
a Commercial Department which prepares more 
skilful teachers of commercial subjects in high 
schools than have ever been elsewhere prepared 
in New England so far as we can learn. 

Every student in the Commercial Department 
must have as complete a course in psychology 
and pedagogy as have any student teachers, and 
they must get sufficient practice so that they 
can get a job and hold it through efficiency. No 
student is allowed to think he can teach commer- 
cial branches merely because he has studied how 
to teach them, he must be able to do every- 
thing that he proposes to teach his students to 
do. 

No student is permitted to undertake this 
work who has not had a four-year high school 
course. The first two years at Salem is spent in 
studying the art of teaching and in the mastery of 
the technique of commercial subjects. The third 
year will hereafter be devoted to practical busi- 
ness experience, for pay, under the general su- 
pervision of the school, in some first-class com- 
mercial house. At present, from four to six 
weeks of business experience is required. 
Some of the leading counting rooms in Salem 
and the best stores in Boston, such as Jordan 
Marsh & Company and Filene’s offer the best 
possible opportunities. The fourth year in- 
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cludes further technical and professional training 
and practice in teaching. 

No one can graduate who has not filled a first- 
class position for at least one month on salary, 
and has earned the salary to the satisfaction of 
the employer. Successful experience in teach- 
ing in the schools which are affiliated with the 
Normal School is also required. These in- 
clude the Salem Commercial, Lynn English 
High; Newton Technical High, and the com- 
mercial class in the eighth grade of the Edwards 
School in Beverly, where a differentiated pro- 
gram is being carried out. But these graduates 
do not go into business, but into high school 
teaching. It is not at ali unusual for a graduate 
to receive from $1,000 to $1,500 as a teacher of 
commercial branches. 


ANTI-ALDERMAN COLLAPSE 

No superintendent can enter upon office in a 
city and start progressive activities without 
arraying forces against him which look 
formidable. Fortunate is any man who can 
survive. There are now many complications, 
religious and political as well as professional. 
Hon. L. R. Alderman of Portland, Oregon, 
has just come out of a most vicious campaign, 
completely triumphant. The opposition that 
claimed everything by advantage collapsed so 
completely that he was re-elected three months 
in advance of schedule, without a flutter of a 
whisper of Opposition. 

A persistent campaign of bluff was main- 
tained till near the last. A local paper was in- 
duced or misled into saying that Mr. Alder- 
man had but one possible vote on the Board 
and this marked article was sent broadcast. 

Because some cities have dealt thus harshly 
with good men we found that many persons 
actually believed it, but when the time came 
for a vote not a nay vote or blank vote was 
cast. Not only so, but in the last month prac- 
tically every original critic of Mr. Alderman 
was on the band wagon shouting for Alder- 
man. A more complete collapse we have never 
seen. 


REGULATING SCHOOL DANCING 

Just now in every section of the country there 
is more or less friction between the church peo- 
ple and the school officials over dancing. There 
is no likelihood that those with extreme views 
will ever take the same view of the moral effect 
of dancing. There must be concessions on 
both sides ever to insure reasonable peace. 

Superintendent William H. Maxwell of New 
York City has issued the best official statement 
for the guidance of school dancing that we have 
seen. Here are the main features:— 

The folk dancing and athletics of the girls 
of the elementary and high schools of the city 
are especially liable to become harmful unless 
carefully controlled. 

Folk-dancing should be used for recreative, 
social and physical training purposes only, and 
while such dances may be used for exhibition 
purposes before assemblies of parents, they 
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should not, under any circumstances be used 
at exhibitions where pay is required or the general 
public may attend, with the exception tliat field 
days and festivals outside the schools to which 
the children belong (which are not primarily for 
exhibition purposes and which are conducted 
under the proper auspices) should be allowed after 
permission has been obtained from the Com- 
mittee on Athletics. 

Exhibitions of less than six girls should not be 
given under any circumstances. 

All special costumes should be prohibited un- 
less they be of a simple nature, such as the ad- 
dition of a sash or hair-ribbon of the most in- 
expensive material. 

All dances used during or after school shall 
be those of the syllabus of physical training or 
such as have been previously approved by the 
officers of the Girls’ Branch of the Public 
Schools Athletic League. 

Inter-school competitions in ifolk-dancing, 
basketball, hockey or any other form of games 
or athletics for girls shall be prohibited. 


Boys and girls shall not compete with each 
Other in folk-dancing or athletics. 


DETROIT HOTELS 


Detroit has fully twice the first-class hotel ac- 
commodations that Cincinnati has. The De- 
partment will be better taken care of in hotels 
than it has ever been outside Chicago. 

The winter meeting requires three times the 
first-class hotel accommodations that the usual 
suminer meeting does. In the summer the 
great majority of those in attendance do not 
seek ‘‘single room with bath” in the best hotel, 
while in the winter this is what nearly every one 
wants. 

With all of the hotels in Cincinnati there were 
those who went to seven hotels before they found 
a room. There need be nothing of the kind at 
Detroit. There are four hotels with large 
capacity, three of them far exceeding in capacity 
the Gibson or the Sinton. The headquarters 
will probably be at the Statlers or The Tuller. 
These hotels are nearer. together than are the 
Sinton and the Gibson, The former will prob- 
ably take care of 800, and the latter of 1,000 
and more. 

The Pontchartrain is the hotel of luxury, the 
Cadillac of comfort, the Statler of hustle and up- 
to-dateness, and the Tuller of some hustle and 
much comfort. 

The Tuller can seat 1,500 in its dining rooms 
at one time, which has never been possible in any 
hotel that has catered to either the summer or 
winter meeting. The Statler even goes so far 
as to send the morning paper, free, to every 
room before breakfast. If you get in any one of 
these four hotels you will be thankful that you 
did not go to any one of the others. These four 
will take care of the great body of the dele- 
gates and those who delay until they fail to get 
in one of these will not regret it overmuch if 
they get in the Charleroi’s which is in the same 
door yard as the Statler and the Tuller. Below 
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these are many hotels as good as any in Cincin- 
nati Outside ot the Gibson and Sinton, but these 
five are as good as either of those. 


A GREAT ROUND-UP 


The Utah State Agricultural College at Logan 
is much greater in numbers and efhciency than 
the size of the state warrants, and its -annual 
Round-Up in January last was the largest in 
proportion to the size of the state of any in the 
United States, now, or in any time past. The 
entire state has a population of only 400,000, 
and there were a thousand in attendance. In 
Missouri this would mean eight thousand, in 
Illinois, 14,000. Nothing has ever approached 
the Logan Round-Up, and this despite the fact 
that Logan, in Cache Valley, is on the very rim 
of the state. President Widtsoe is not only a 
prince among college administrators, but he is 
the master, the past-master in authorship on 
Dry Farming Irrigation, and kindred agricultural 
subjects. He is the leader in this line on the 
platform, and in authorship. It was one of 
the notable privileges of the season to be with 
this great gathering of farmers and teachers. 

STATE SALARIES 

New Jersey pays her state superintendent 
$10,000; New York, $10,000; Lllinois, $7,500; 
Massachusetts, $6,500; California, $5,000; Dis- 
trict of Columbia, $5,000; Louisiana, $5,000; 
Pennsylvania, $5,000; Rhode Island, $5,000; 
Wisconsin, $5,000; New Mexico, $4,500; Ken- 
tucky, $4,000; Michigan, $4,000; Ohio, $1,000; 
Colcrado, $3,800; Indiana, $3,500; Mianesota, 
$3,500; North Carolina, $3,500; Virginia, $5,500 ; 
Alabama, $3,000; Arizona, $3,000; (ecorgia, 
$3,000; Maryland, $3,000; Missouri, $3,000; 
Montana, $3,000; New Hampshire, $3,000; 
North Dakota, $3,000; Oregon, $3,000; 
Tennessee, $3,000; Utah, $3,000; Washington, 
$3,000; West Virginia, $3,000; Wyoming, $3,000. 
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THE WAR ON FLIES 

We are using in this issue two pages of il- 
lustrative directions for a ‘“Home-Made Fly 
Trap,” which pupils of any school can make. It 
is a trap that caught half a million flies in one 
season. There is no reason why the pupils of 
any school cannot practically eliminate the fly 
nuisance if they begin at once. 

We are indebted to Professor P. G. Holden, 
of the International Harvester Company, Har- 
vester Building, Chicago, for the privilege of 
using these cuts which he had made for our use. 


CHARACTER THROUGH RECREATION 

An award of six hundred dollars has been 
made Byron Wescott for his book manuscript 
on “Character Through Recreation,” which is 
undoubtedly the most valuable and attractive 
utterance on the subject of amusements for char- 
acter effect that has been made. The American 
Sunday School Union has done the cause of edu- 
cation a distinct service in the offering of gener- 
ous prizes for manuscripts on vital subjects. 
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A GREAT DEMONSTRATION 

County Superintendent H. E. McConnell has 
placed the rural schools of Mercer County, 
Pennsylvania, in the front rank of the schools 
of the United States. He has a county agent 
who is in hearty accord with him. He has had 
Jessie Field and other national leaders in rural 
schools in his institutes, and he has some of the 
best Boys’ Corn Clubs in the country. The 
average yield of corn for the country farmers 
as Officially reported is thirty-three bushels per 
acre. The average of all boys who have had 
acre lots is seventy-three bushels, while one boy’s 
record was 104 bushels. If the average for the 
farmers could be as great as the average for 
the boys in the Corn Clubs the extra income 
to the county would pay all the cost of the 
schools of the county. 


A NORMAL SCHOOL SERVICE 


It is unaccountable that colleges and univer- 
sities should oppose academic work in schools. 
It makes these schools great supply stations for 
the colleges and universities. For example, 
the Warrensburg, Missouri, State Normal School 
has graduated nearly 350 young people who 
have later gone to college, few of whom would 
ever have gone to college but for the normal 
school and for the academic work of the War- 
rensburg schools. The Normal School without 
academic work rarely sends its graduates to col- 
lege; one with such work always does. 
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EASTER, 1915 


Glorious Shasta was in the West, Volcanic 
Larson in the East, the sun rising just over the 
volcano was tinting the snows of Shasta Range 
with the bloom of the peach, and I had a_ pic- 
ture no artist will ever touch, a sermon no pul- 
pit will ever voice, and the Shasta route will have 
new memories evermore. 

The Survey, New York, in its issue of March 
6, has an article by Winthrop D. Lane, on “From 
Gary to New York,” which is worth much more 
than the price of the paper. This is his closing 
sentence: “New York City owes it to her 
800,000 school children to give Mr. Wirt every 
possible facility, both moral and financial, for 
fully demonstrating the worth of his plan.” 

Governor Martin G. Brumbaugh of Pennsyl- 
vania, recent superintendent of Philadelphia, 
will be presented by Keystone Republicans as 
candidate for the presidential nomination. 

One thing is made entirely clear, the more 
scientists test children, and that is that you can- 
not afford to base any general conclusions on 
any “scientific tests” thus far published. 


Denver now has one of the best salary sched- 
ules in the city. The maximum grade teacher's 
salary is $1,200. This is usually the significant 
standard for measurement. 

National Education Association, Oakland, 
California, August 16 to 22, 
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THE AMERICAN SCHOOL PEACE LEAGUE 


ITS PRESENT WORK AND FUTURE PLANS. 

Especially noteworthy at this time is the pub- 
lication of the year book of the American 
School Peace League, presenting a review of 
the work for 1913-1914, and an announcement 
of plans for the ensuing year. 

Every American citizen will subscribe heartily 
to the conviction of the Executive Committee 
that “we are recognizing as never before the 
importance of maintaining amicable relations 
between the United States and other countries, 
and the consequent importance of education in 
giving the basis for a proper sentiment concern- 
ing those relations.” 

The year book describes in detail the many 
far-reaching activities of the League in pro- 
moting “through the schools and the educa- 
tional public of America, the interests of inter- 
national justices and fraternity.” Through emi- 
nent speakers and the wide dissemination of 
literature the League has led both the teachers 
and the pupils of the country to turn their at- 
tention as never before to the importance of 
educating public opinion toward a better inter- 
national understanding and the substitution of 
law for war as a means of settling international 
disputes. The League has secured a wide ob- 
servance by schools of the 18th of May, the an- 
niversary of the opening ofthe First Hague Con- 
ference in 1899, “for the purpose of con- 
centrating the attention of pupils one day in 
the year on the historical and ethical develop- 
ment of international relationships.” During 
the year a number of successful Peace 
Pageants have been given by school children, 
not only on Peace Day, but on July 4 and 
Memorial Day. The Seabury Prize Essay Con- 
test which is annually conducted by the League, 
resulted in ninety-three essays by school chil- 
dren on subjects relating to international peace. 
Essays were received from competitors in Eng- 
land, Germany and Holland, and from twenty- 
eight states of our own country. 


One of the most important projects of the 
League is being undertaken by its History 
Committee, which plans a general Course of 
Study in History for the elememtary schools. 
Many educators have long felt that our 
histories place far too much emphasis upon the 
political and military phases of history and far 
to little upon the development of the social in- 
stitutions which belong to the everyday life and 
responsibilities of the average citizen. Again, 
the place of the United States in relation to 
world-history has been too much slighted. The 
Committee points out “that the problems of de- 
veloping our resources, of extending our in- 
dustries, of developing education, and of work- 
ing out the unique experiment of a federated 
nation have been solved by the representatives 
of different nations imbued with the American 
spirit of liberty and justice. It further shows 
that since the birth of the Union its life has been 
intertwined with world movements, and that in 
the future our country is destined to play a 
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larger part than ever before in the councils of 
world affairs.” 

One of the most important achievements of 
the League during the year has been the cre- 
ation of a Course in Citizenship for elementary 
schools, prepared by a committee of the Massa- 
chusetts branch and published in September by 
Houghton, Mifflin & Company. It is to be 
hoped that this book will be adopted by all the 
elementary schools in the country. Its aim is 
not merely to teach the child to be a good 
American citizen, loyal to American ideals, but 
he is taught “to appreciate other peoples and 
other civilizations, to understand the special 
missions of the United States in world pro- 
gress.” 

The League has shown very encouraging 
growth during the year. The meetings of the 
State Branches in conjunction with the meet- 
ings of the state teachers’ associations have 
been addressed by men and women of national 
reputation. The Sixth Annual Convention at 
St. Paul in July, held in connection with the 
convention of the National Educational As- 
sociation, was one of the most successful of the 
League’s history. Six more states have recently 
organized branches, until now nearly every state 
in the Union is included. More and more the 
great summer schools are placing the subject of 
International Relations on their programs as a 
result of the League’s efforts. There are now 
forty-five high and normal school branches and 
many more are in process of being organized. 
The officers of the League are: William Howard 
Taft, honorary president; Randall J. Condon, 
superintendent of schools, Cincinnati, president, 
and Mrs. Fannie Fern Andrews, secretary. 


MY EXPERIENCE WITH WARM DINNERS 
MISS BERTHA MANCHESTER 
Bath, New Hampshire 

I came to my school in the fall of 1913 with 
the picture of Mr. Mason’s “New Little Red 
Schoolhouse” in my mind, many suggestions 
from a summer course at Plymouth, and a deter- 
mination to attempt the problem of warm 
dinners. 

First, I visited the home of every child in 
school and explained what I wanted to do, 
and how I wished the parents to help. The 
town would provide us with a stove and the 
necessary cooking utensils, while each child was 
to furnish his own dishes—plate, cup, saucer, 
knife, fork, and spoon, and what food was 
needed for our dinners. As might be expected 
1 found some enthusiastic, some indifferent, and 
some opposed. An interested and helpful su- 
perintendent and a member of the school board, 
who was one of my patrons, did much to 
make the experiment a success. 

About the first of November I received an 
equipment sufficient to commence work, which 
cost about ten dollars. It consisted of a low 
two-burner, blue-flamed stove with an oven, the 
necessary cooking utensils, a_ kitchen table 
bought at an auction, and white oilcloth to 
cover the table and the desks, 
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Then I asked the children to bring their 
dishes and twenty-five cents or provisions to 
that amount. Several brought the money while 
others brought such things as a box of crackers, 
a pail of flour, or a can of cocoa. 

I required them to measure or weigh every- 
thing brought, and to compute the cost; then 
I appointed someone to record the same to 
that child’s account in a notebook kept for the 
purpose. 

One family would not allow their child to 
bring any dishes and at the noon hour he slunk 
away by himself saying, “I do not want any- 
thing, I brought my dinner.” But anticipating 
this I had brought extra dishes and I prevailed 
upon him to sit down and eat with the rest. 
This continued for three or four times, when to 
my great pleasure he came one morning with 
his dishes, and that night when I asked who 
would bring some milk to use about our dinner 
the next day, his hand was the first one to be 
raised. From that time I have never asked 


for anything which was not willingly furnished - 


even at some inconvenience to the parents. 

On days when there was a dinner I directed 
the children in preparing everything that could 
be before school or at recess, then I instructed 
someone what more to do between then and 
11.45, while the school work proceeded as usual. 
Sometimes I devoted the last fifteen minutes be- 
fore twelve toa discussion of the dinner, its cost, 
nutritive value, cooking and occasionally tried 
some simple experiment; while at other times 
I would assist those in charge of the cooking, 
the remainder of the pupils being busy with 
their school work. At twelve I gave everyone 
a particular work to do, for the oilcloths had 
to be laid, the dishes placed, and the food ar- 
ranged on a table at the front of the room ready 
for serving. I required both boys and girls to 
take turns serving and waiting on the table 
and everyone to help clear away the things, 
then I appointed two to wash the dishes. 

I found that at first the boys disliked washing 
dishes and preparing dinner but as they all took 
turns they soon became accustomed to it. How- 
ever, never gavethe boys any work with doughs 
but such work as lighting the fire, preparing 
vegetables for cooking, and cooking meat and 
eggs. Special attention was given to warmed- 
- Over potato, and fish-balls, es- 
calloped potato, and so forth. 

The warm dinners usually consisted of some 
warm dish to supplement the dinners brought 
in the pails. During the cold months warm 
drinks, potatoes and vegetables fixed in va- 
rious ways, chowders, soups, and stews seemed 
to be the best with occasionally something for 
desert instead. But during the spring months 
many other dishes were served. 

The ordinary dinners seldom took more than 
fifteen minutes out of school time except for 
the one or two who were in charge at that time 
but some special dinners were served which T 
shall tell about. 

As Thanksgiving Day drew near a Thanks- 
giving dinner was suggested, and one parent 
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sent me word that she would furnish a chicken. 
The Monday before Thanksgiving many pro- 
visions were brought and that afternoon the 
girls commenced cooking for I had decided to 
celebrate the next day. That was a day to be 
‘emembered for was it not the first day when 
many of them could come to school with no 
dinner pails? To be sure they had to eat at 
their desks on as many different patterns of 
dishes as there were families represented, but 
that made no difference to the children, and 
they had a feast to be talked of for a good 
while to come. 

Before the winter was over many special 
dinners were served and they were always wel- 
comed by the children who called them “the 
dinners with no dinner pails.” 

After the equipment was received, an average 
of two dinners a week were served, having three 
and once four during the coldest and most dis- 
agreeable weather and only one for a part 
of May and for June. 

In the spring I planned to have a Mother's 
Day and serve a luncheon to those present. I 
needed a table badly for the occasion and the 
boys thought they could make a leaf to put 
on the kitchen table if they had the material. 
They told what they needed and one man fur- 
nished a board and even took the blocks off his 
own table for the leaf to slip through. I bor- 
rowed a table cloth and chairs, and after the 
program the children served lunch to the eight 
ladies present. 

In the fall the first weeks were spent making 
jelly, pickles, and canning such vegetables and 
fruit as were available to be ready for use in 
the winter. 

Our equipment has been greatly improved 
by a cupboard, purchased by the town; a set 
of dishes, a set of spoons, and a_ tea- 
kettle, obtained by the children by = sell- 
ing Larkin products, and a set of knives 
and forks which was loaned by one of 
the parents. 

So when Thanksgiving Day approached the 
boys made another leaf to the table, while the 
girls were cooking, and the drawing period was 
used to make menus. The second Thanksgiving 
dinner was served with everyone seated at the 
table, the new dishes in use, and one of the boys 
sitting at the head of the table and serving. This 
seemed so much more homelike than sitting 
at the desks I decided to use the table all the 
time. 

I have introduced a new method of clearing 
things away and doing the dishes so that the 
work is done much more quickly and the children 
enjoy it better. Directly after dinner I allow 
all of the children a short play period, after 
which every child has some work to do toward 
cleaning up. Those of the first grade have 
for their special work to care for the silver. 
One little boy had washed the silver several 
times so JT told a little girl who asked to that 
she might do the washing on that particular day. 
A little later I was surprised to find the little 
boy with a long face and tears coming into his 
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eyes, because, as he said, “I wanted to wash.” 
Each one is anxious to do his work quickly 
and well for then they have another play period 
until quarter past one. The work done in this 
way can be completed in fifteen or twenty 
minutes. 

One of the most interesting effects of this 
work is the link made between the home and 
the school. The mother of my small first 
grader sent word she would like to know how 
the eggs were cooked the day before, as he liked 
them, and he would never eat any at home. One 
boy went home and warmed up some potato by 
escalloping it, and again frosted a cake as it 
had been done at school. The girls are more 
interested in cooking, and ask their mothers 
to let them do some work at home. One 
mother told me she was surprised to see how 
nicely her daughter had done some work for her, 
and that since she had never taught her, she 
must have learned it at school. 

The support which the parents have given 
this work has certainly been astonishing. All 
things asked for have been sent and messages 
have been brought by the children saying they 
could bring certain things, but often they went 
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farther than that and sent things which they 
knew could be used. Two or three times hot 
rolls have been brought in just at dinner time, 
again a fine cut of meat was sent in, then a 
nicely frosted cake, a pail of apples, and many 
other things. It is the loyal support of the 
parents which has made this work so pleasant 
and gratifying. 

The results of this work are so far-reaching 
that its value cannot be estimated. It is better 
for the health of the children to have something 
warm for their dinners especially during the 
cold winter days and to sit down and take time 
to eat rather than to grab something from thei~ 
dinner pails which they manage to swallow in 
some five or ten minutes so to have the rest of 
the time for play. The interest in school is in- 
creased for every child highly enjoys the dinners. 
Something has been learned of the value of 
food, it cost, preparation, and serving. Every 
child has learned a valuable lesson in tidiness and 
order and in helping each other. And last but 
not least, this work furnishes one object for. which 
the home and the school work together and forms 
a stronger union of the two than any other 
branch of school work. 


FOR PEACE DAY 


JANE A. STEWART 


[Columbia is seated on a raised chair draped with 
flags. | 

Enter Uncle Sam, looking serious and disturbed. 

Columbia (greeting him)—Why are you sad? Do 
you not rejoice, while a large part of the nations of 
the world are at war, that the United States is at 
peace with all the world? Is not that enough at 
such a iime as this? 

Uncle Sam (looking at her earnestly)—Do you not 
see, Columbia, that we stand at this hour of our 
national life at the parting of the ways?[ He pauses, and 
then bends his head in _ listening  attitude.] 
Calling us from one direction comes the sound of 
the martial drum beat (drums are heard); the siren 
song of war, the clang of the armor-clad, warring 
old world; the voices of fear and distrust which fly 
to bayonets and cannon for defence. (Murmurs and 
noises are heard outside.) 

{Uncle Sam turns his head quickly in the opposite 
direction. ] 

Uncle Sam—From the other side comes the call of 
love and truth and the voices of peace and good 
will and human_ brotherhood. (Music is heard, 
“Hark, the Herald Angels Sing,” or some other well- 
known appropriate peace selection from the other 
side.) 

Uncle Sam (in troubled tones)—Which shall we 
favor, Columbia? We are pressed upon on both 
Sides. 

Columbia—Let us give a fair hearing to both. Let 
them speak for themselves. 

{Enter War, accompanied by Valor, Endurance, 
and Sacrifice. War is a large figure with military 
cape, covered with bright decorations, a large hel- 
met and beard conceal his face.] 

[Enter Peace, accompanied by Love, Prosperity, 


Liberty and Honor. Peace, dressed in white, with 
silver chaplet of leaves on her flowing hair, looks 
radiant and lovely ] 

War (in urgent and impressive tones)—Come, 
Uncle Sam, get into the game. You are old- 
fashioned and behind the times. Look at Europe 
and you will see that you are not keeping pace with 
twentieth century progress. 

Uncle Sam—What would you have me see in 
Europe? 

War (eagerly)—See the youth of Germany in solid 
phalanx, marching singing through Belgium, France 
and Poland! There is heroism for you! See the 
soldiers of France, Belgium and Great Britain de- 
fending their posts along the frontiers, the rivers, 
and among the hills! See the reward of the heroes 
as they are greeted by their fellowmen! What 
spectacles these are to cheer the heart and make the 
blood flow faster! Come, Uncle Sam, get into the 
game! 

Valor (chimes in)—Life is not worth living with- 
out glory! War brings fame and honor! Valor is 
never wanting when war strikes the hour for 
struggle. Were there no valor, no honor, no fame, 
life would lose its charm. 

Sacrifice—War involves sacrifice and the practice 
of those principles which make life acceptable and 
noble. It calls for heroic qualities and sounds the 
trumpet for the greatest of human deeds and self- 
sacrifice. War is a call for unlimited devotion, to 
the giving of life itself. The warrior’s valor carries 
him to the utmost bounds of unselfishness, and be- 
yond himself. 

Endurance—-What can call for the practice of en- 
durance more than war? Suffering, pain, isolation, 
the surrender of every personal and selfish plan “are 
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patiently endured, attuning the soul to the highest 
ideals. 

War—That’s it. Struggle lifts men to a lofty 
plane. They become brave, persevering, and unsel- 
fish. More nobility is reached in an hour of war 
than in a lifetime of ease. And war, Uncle Sam, 
the strongest thinker will tell you, is a real neces- 
sity to progress. Come, now, get Into the game! 

Coiumbia—What would you have us do? 


War—Arm, arm, get ready! Prepare for war! You 
are away behind the European nations in preparing 
to meet the new dangers that may arise. Think of 
your long, defenceless coast line! Think of your 
small army and navy! What if an enemy should 
come suddenly upon you. You need more and bigger 
battleships, airships, guns, submarines, and soldiers. 
To arms! To arms. (He waves his sword.) 

Columbia—What enemy could attack us? 


[Peace suddenly comes forward and War draws 
back. ] 

Peace—That is a good question. 
could attack you? 


What enemy 


Columbia—I know of none. 


Uncle Sam—Neither do I. What need is there for 
us, to fear a foe, when all the big nations are so busy 
fighting each other? 

Peace—There is none! Let War be _ revealed to 
you as he is! 


[Steps in front of War and waves a wand; War’s 
helmet falls off, revealing the hideous face of an 
ogre. His cape drops off, showing horrible, fan- 
tastic stripes; and small skeleton figures in black 
jump out from behind.] 


Peace—There! See War as he is! A hideous being 
and always accompanied by famine, pestilence, and 
other horrors. Valor, Endurance, and_ Self-Sacrifice 
go with him sometimes. But when they know War 
as he is, see how quickly they leave him. 

{Valor, Endurance, and Self- Sacrifice move to one 
side, looking with surprise at war.] 


Uncle Sam—It is a different picture of Europe that 
I see now. Instead of soldiers marching to trumpet 
and drums, I see the long line of dead and wounded, 
of mourning widows and orphans, the dull smoke 
rising from the ruined cities, towns, and villages. I 
see factories closed and the homeless, starving 
people wandering and dying by the thousands. You 
are a terrible ogre, War. 


Peace—There is a very different side to war, from 
that which War has painted. The spirit of humility 
is a nobler kind of valor than that which War en- 
courages.. Endurance and Self-Sacrifice belong even 
more in the train of Peace than in that of War. 

Prosperitv—Prosperity follows Peace. War _ kills 
Prosperity. (She moves closer to Peace, while War 
glares at them both.) 

Honor—War’s honors are not true honor! Honor 
is disregarded by the terrible, relentless actors in 
war. 

Love—Human brotherhood keeps company with 
Peace. 

Liberty—A free people would never vote for war. 
Liberty is hand in hand with Peace. The brother- 
hood of the American people does not require a 
single soldicr to maintain it. 

Uncle Sam (to War)—It is a heavy burden that 
you would saddle me with, is it mot? Let me see. 
We have paid for our navy alone in the past 120 
years, over three billions, and the past year alone, 
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over 140 millions of dollars. Then there is an addi- 
tional 104 millions for the army. If we are not 
sufficiently prepared for war, what has become of 
all this great sum? Has it been wasted? 

Peace—Money spent on armament is wasted. Why 
waste more? None of the warring nations will be 
able to fight the United States for many years. By 
that time, let us hope, the world will have more 
really important things to do than fighting and 
killing. 

Columbia—It seems terrible that our country is 
spending about three-fourths of its Immense {ncome 
for things that are really wasteful, feaving such a 
small proportion for all the needs of the government 
in its most useful departments, education, good 
roads, agriculture, forestry, child labor, etc. 


Uncle Sam—When you think of it, have we ever 
been attacked? No, in all our history, we have 
lost less than 15,000 men by foreign bullets. 

Peace—Think of it! Millions of men are today 
battling in the war camps of Europe, and millions 
more have been taken from the world’s work to 
fight and kill each other, and nobody knows why. 
Do you want to be in their class, Uncle Sam? 


Uncle Sam—Not I! It’s a terrible mess, and I 
want to keep out of it. No war for me. A world 
court of justice is what I am for; and I want to 
see not a bigger army and navy, but one just big 
enough to do police duty for our nation and for 
every nation. 


Columbia—Let each government take over the 
making of arms and ammunition, and none be made 
for profit; let the people vote as to whether war 
can be declared; let us have compulsory arbitra- 
tion the world around; and let America hold up the 
lamp of Peace. (Waves the American flag.) 


Peace (waving the flag of Peace)—Banish War. 
(War retires)—Pointing the way to a golden age of 
human brotherhood, this great Republic will earn 
earth’s proudest epitaph—“The Peacemaker of the 
World.” 


ONE LIST OF “BEST BOOKS” 


This list was chosen by the London Nation and 
is as follows :— 

“The Encounter,” by Anne Douglas Sedgwick. 

“Sinister Street,” volume II, by Compton Mac- 
kenzie. 

“The Demi-Gods,” by James Stephens. 

“The Wife of Sir Isaac Harman,” by H. G. Wells. 

“The Three Sisters,” by May Sinclair. 

“The Price of Love.” by Arnold Bennett. 

“The New Road,” by Neil Munro. 

“Children of the Dead End,” by Patrick McGill. 

“Vandover and the Brute,” by Frank Norris. 

“The World Set Free,” by H. G. Wells. 

“The Ragged-Trousered Philanthropists,” by Rob- 
ert Tressall. 

“Time and Thomas Waring,” by Morley Roberts. 

“*Hail and Farewell’—Vale!”” by George Moore. 

“The Flying Inn,” by G. K. Chesterton. 

“When Ghost Meets Ghost,” by William de 
Morgan. 

“Change,” by Joseph Conrad. 


— 


F. E. M., West Virginia: I get a great deal of help 
and inspiration from the Journal, and for that reason I 
do not feel that I can do without it. 
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NORMAL TRAINING SCHOOL. 


Paterson, New Jersey, 
March 20, 1915. 

My dear Dr. Winship: It was of course uninten- 
tional, but none the less it is a fact, that in your 
numerous notes on the Cincinnati meeting you said 
nothing about the City Normal School session. The 
City Normal people are a lively body. I think they 
had a progressive program. In their special ses- 
sion they tackled such topics as “The Characteris- 
tics of the Normal School Adolescent as a Basis 
For Professional Training,” and “The Reorganiza- 
tion of the Curriculum Addition of Courses, Con- 
solidation of Courses, Revision of Study. Dr. 
Scott, of Boston, Miss McCarthy, of Baltimore, 
Miss Loughran of Paterson, Dr. Hosic of Chicago, 
prepared papers and Dr. Balliet of New York and 
Principal Baldwin of Hyannis discussed the topics, 
taking the place of absentees. At the joint session 
the City Normal School offered the topic, “The Or- 
ganization of the Practice School—the Practice 
School the Laboratory of the Normal School, and 
joined in recommending the topic, “Sociology as a 
Basal Subject in the Normal School.” It supplied 
as speakers Professor Hall, of Cincinnati (in place 
of Dr. Withens, who was called away), Miss Day of 
Cincinnati, for the first topic, and Professor Parker 
of Cincinnati, for the second. You will find the 
State Normal School quota in the Bulletin. Presi- 
dent Keith of Oshkosh, and President Dearmont of 
Cape Girardeau for the first topic and Dr. Mc- 
Murry of DeKalb for the second. 

The significant thing is that the Normal School 
section has two groups (a) State Normal Schools, 
(b) City Normal Schools. From the very nature of 
the case differentiation in professional training is 
inevitable. The City Normal School is in a posi- 
tion to do distinctive work of a high type. A com- 
mittee was appointed to make a continuous study 
of the vital interests of City Normal Schools, and to 
publish data from time to time. Dr. Owen of Chi- 
cago, is chairman. This is one of the most im- 
portant steps taken recently. 

I have said enough to indicate that the City Nor- 
mal School is on the alert. 

Frank Webster Smith. 

Paterson, New Jersey. 


GEOGRAPHY RHYME 


Dear Mr. Editor: I wonder if any reader of The 


Journal of Education can give me information where to 
find a rhyme which was in use in some public schools 
fifty years ago, giving a list of geographical names of 
places, mountains, riyers etc. The only line which I can 
recall is “Mount St. Elias is a mount of flame’— 

I would also like to find a poetical selection which was 
in some of the school readers of that period which 
represented a conversation between a child who had 
been taken from his mountain home, and the lady who 
had adopted him or given him a new home. As I recall 
it this expression occurs several times, “Lady, kind lady 
oh let me go.” 

Yours very truly, 
W. H. Hall, 
Superintendent of Schools. 
West Hartford, Conn. 


C. C. B., lowa: I consider your Journal the most valu- 
able school paper I take and as almost indispensible in 
my work, 
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BOOK TABLE 


THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS AND WOMEN IN OF- 
FICE SERVICE. Prepared under the direction 
of May Allinson. Boston: Women’s Educational 
and Industrial Union. Cloth. Illustrated with 
charts and tables. 187 pp. Price, 80 cents, net. 
“The Public Schools and Women in Office Ser- 

vice” was used by the directors of the Clerical High 

School in Boston as a guide in planning the curri- 

culum of that school. This is only one example 

of the usefulness the study should have. It is as 
thorough, fundamental and at the same time de- 
tailed, a study of the problem of commercial edu- 
cation as has been made. Investigators in the Bos- 
ton Women’s Educational and Industrial Union, an 
agency with a unique record of service and with 
an even greater promise, studied the problem sanely 
and scientifically from the standpoint of the school, 
the employer and the prospective worker. While 
the study was confined to Boston conditions and 
to comparatively small groups, its application is 
general. If supervisors formulating courses for 
girls preparing to go into business offices read the 
study and follow its suggestions in looking over 
their own field they will be repaid. The introduc- 
tion and summary of the study is written by Miss 

May Allinson. The chapter giving results of the 

study of the public school and its particular phase 

of the work is by Miss Lucy C. Phinney. The in- 
vestigation of the character of the office service is 
by Miss Jean M. Cunningham, and the study of 
wages is by Miss Margaret M. Lothrop. 

Elsewhere in the Journal of Education this week 
a summary of the study is printed. 


THE WEAVER’S CHILDREN. By Eva Wilkins. 
For the fifth year. New York, Cincinnati, Chi- 
cago: American Book Company. Price, 36 cents. 
This is the true story of two girls whose father 

“moved” from place to place in the New England 
and Middle States to establish woolen mills. Its 

narrative interest lies in the chronicling of the 

numerous little adventures and experiences. the 
weaver’s children had in their travels. Its historical 
value rests on the authentic pictures of life and 

manners of our country eighty years ago. In a 

quaint but simple style the young reader of today 

is here made acquainted with the way his great- 
grandparents lived; their methods of travel by 
wagon, by steamboat, by canal, and by the earliest 
form of railroad cars; the schools they attended; 
and incidentally something vital about the great 
national issues of the ‘30’s and ’40’s, as they affected 
everyday life. This is a sample of several vitalized 
and virile school readers which the American Book 

Company is bringing out, setting a new standard for 

informative reading for children in the lower grades. . 

They are beautifully illustrated, the language is 

within their range, and the matter is always of 

thrilling interest. 


THE ART OF SPEECH-MAKING. By Nathaniel 
C. Fowler, Jr. New York: Sully & Kleinteich. 
Cloth. 226 pp. Price, 50 cents. Postpaid, 55 
cents. 

GETTING A START—FIRST AIDS TO SUCCESS. 
By Nathaniel C. Fowler, Jr. New York: Sully & 
Kleinteich. Cloth. 247 pp. Price, 50 cents. Post- 
paid, 55 cents. 

Mr. Fowler has a field all his own, and it is a 
large one. He is primarily a promoter, a business 
booster, an advertising specialist. He has directed 
the advertising of great enterprises that have ex- 
pended half a million dollars a year under his 
guidance, but of late years he has specialized in 
boosting young people to sell their talents wisely 
and profitably. He began this new use of his rare 
talent in the promotion of salesmanship in classes 
of students of business. Out of that has grown 
skillful authorship along these same lines, namely, 
“Hand-Books of Useful Information,” of which 
“Getting a Start” and “The Art of Speech-Making” 
are the latest numbers. Among the earlier volumes 
by the same publishers are “The Art of Story Writ- 
ing,” ‘Handbook of Journalism,” “Stories and Toasts 
for After Dinner,” “A Thousand Things Worth 
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Knowing” and six volumes on “How to Obtain Citi- 
-zenship.” 

“Getting a Start” contains about a hundred ar- 
ticles which appeared in the leading newspapers of 
the United States and Canada, and were read by 
millions. They attracted world-wide attention, and 
were acknowledged to be the best inspirational 
“short talks” ever written. 

“The Art of Speech-Making” is intensely practi- 
cal. Mr. Fowler deals with facts and information, 
not with theories. He here analyzes every form of 
speech or address, from the orations of the great 
statesmen to the everyday “remarks” of after-din- 
ner speakers and others who address the public 
formally or informally. He gives information which 
has not been printed in any book, and which can- 
not be obtained in any other way. 


CAMP AND TRAIL IN EARLY AMERICAN HIS- 
TORY. By Marguerite Stockman Dickson, of 
Charlotte, N. C. New York: The Macmillan Com- 
pany. l6mo. Cloth. 162 pp. Price, 40 cents. 
The most recent addition to the Macmillan 
“Fyerychild’s Series.” It is a group of stories of 
treasure seekers, home makers, empire builders, 
Indian. fighters and liberty seekers in the new world. 
The Indians—-the “First Americans’—have a large 
lace in the numerous stories,—Red Cloud, Eagle’s 
ing, Spotted Feather and many other warriors 
who faced the white men and fought for their wig- 
wams and forests and prairies. Then there are 
stories of Cortez and Raleigh, and other sea-rovers 
and adventurers who came to disposses the Indians 
and appropriate their hunting-grounds for the white 
race. It is a background from which all our 
American history starts, and is neatly portrayed. 


It is designed as a reader for the lower grades in 
our schools. 


STORIES FOR OUR HOLIDAYS. By Isabel M. 
Horsford, of the William E. Endicott School, Bos- 
ton. New York: Silver, Burdett & Co. 12mo. 
Cloth. Illustrated. 118 pp. Price, 30 cents. 

A supplementary reader for the second grade es- 
pecially, but not exclusively, in which we have de- 
lightful descriptions of aur holidays, how they came 
to be, and what they are to commemorate. The 
author begins with Labor Day, and then carries us 
on through the list for the entire year—through 
Columbus Day, election day, Thanksgiving, Christ- 
mas, Flag Day, Lincoln Day, Washington’s birthday, 
Independence Day, etc. And she does justice to 
them all in their turn. The illustrations—with some 
leading feature of each day—are charming. 


MANUAL OF PHYSICAL TRAINING, GAMES. 
AND MASS COMPETITIONS. By Dr. Charles H. 
Keene. of the Minneapolis public schools. Yon- 
kers-on-Hudson, N. Y.:World Book Company. 12. mo. 
Paper Boards. 124 pp. Price, boards, 30 cents; 
Cloth editions, 70 cents. 

Teachers in the grades, and especially those who 
have had no professional training in athletics, will 
certainly be pleased with this work of Dr. Keene, as 
it seems specially provided for their benefit. Ten 
physical training lessons are given for each grade 
from the third to the eighth, a systematic, graded 
and progressive series. Games suftable for each 
grade are listed with the lessons, accompanied by 
thirty-two illustrations that will be a guide thereto. 
It is a decidely helpful work on school athletics. 


THE ORCHARD PAVILION. By Arthur C. Ben- 
son, Fellow of Magdalen College, Cambridge, 
(Eng.) New York and London: G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons. Crown 8vo. Cloth. 136 pp. Price, $1.00. 
The title of this delightful book may be somewhat 

misleading, for the book has little to do with either 

an orchard or a pavilion. Its value lies in _the 
frankest and friendliest interchange of religious 
thoughts between three youthful chums, who, in 
these days of war and unsettlement of opinions 
concerning Providence, are trying, each in his own 
way, to find the truth that may Doth adorn and 


,OUR OWN DRUGGIST WILL TELL YOU 
try Murine Eye Remedy for Red, Weak, Watery 
€,es and Granniated Eyelids; No Smarting— 
just*Eye Comfort. Write for Book of the Eye 
>y mai) Free. Muriue Eye Remedy Co., Chicago 
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steady one’s life. Mr. Benson has been in elaborate 
as well as helpful writer,.and this, his most recent 
work, is up to his average. 


LITTLE RIPPLES OF SONG. By Celia Doerner. 
Boston: The Gorham Press. Cardboard and cloth. 
80 pages. 

Miss Doerner has done what some others have 
hesitated to do, and she has made no mistake. On 
the advice of friends she has brought out a few of the 
verses which delighted her large circle of admirers 
so that they may have a wider appreciation. It is a 
blessing that much of the poetry written and never given 
more opportunity than before a small circle of admiring 
friends is so restricted, but nog so with Miss Doerner’s 
poems. Glimpses of soul life and glimpses of nature 
she calls them. There are more “glimpses of nature,” 
and we feel that the poems in this group are the better. 
They are apparently written with almost complete ease 
and grace and they carry almost as much depth as the 
poems in the other group which disclose so much of 
the poet’s delightful and cheerful philosophy. It is most 
cheering and charming to hear these “Little Ripples 
of Song” from one whose later life has been led under 
great physical handicap. 


STAMPCRAFT. TALES AND RHYMES DONE IN 
POSTER STAMPS. New York: United Art Pub- 
to Company. Cardboard. Illustrated. 30 pp. 
each. 

The third series of these unique little books (four 
by five inches) for youngsters, is nearly completed 
with this issue of a half-dozen more of the rhymed 
stories and stamps to illustrate them. The idea is 
simple and fascinating. As in “Alice in Wonder- 
land,” rhymed by Helen H. Auspacher, each book 
has a dozen or fifteen colored poster stamps to be 
asted on the several pages, opposite pages carrying 
our or six line episodes of the story. Some of the 
rhymes are not smoothly done, and a few carry 
words not wisely selected for children of the age 
these books will appeal to. Most of the selections 
are standard, however. The latest group of “Stamp- 
kraft” booklets include “Twelve Wild Animals,” 

“Andersen’s Fairy Tales,” “Joseph and His_ Breth- 

ren,” “Grimm’s Fairy Tales,” “Mother Goose Rhymes 

for Little Folks” and “Mother Goose Rhymes.” 


Walsh-Suzzallo 
ARITHMETICS 


HIS is the first series of Arithmetics to complete 

the essentials in the first six school years. The 
work of the earlier grades, through the sixth: 
emphasizes thoroughness of command over fundamen- 
tal processes by means of special devices for getting 
children to habituate mechanical work quickly by 
repetition without variation. The work of the higher 
grades, more particularly the seventh and eight, 
emphasizes social and economic applications, 

The Walsh-Suzzallo Arithmetics represent a double 
principal in grading, such as no other books have 
attempted. Besides teaching the simple before the 
complex, and the easy before the difficult, it may be 
said of these books, that no topic in the fourth grade 
is of larger social utility than any one included in the 
third grade, and so on up the grades. The social 
principle has given to these books the first thorough- 
going organization of upper grade topicsin Arithmetic. 

Two Book Sertgs — Fundamental Processes, 36 cents 
Practical Applications, 65 cents 
Turer Book Serres — Fundamental Processes, 36 cents 
Essentials, 40 cents 
Business and Industrial Practice, 48 cents 
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HDUCATIONAL NEWS 


This department is open to contributions from anyone connected with schools or school events in any part 
of the country. Items of more than local interest relating to any phase of school work or school administration 
are acceptable as news. Contributions must be signed to secure insertion. i! fe3 S03 


MEETINGS TO BE HELD: 


APRIL. 


18-17: Schoolman’s Week, University 
of Pennsylvania. Philadelphia, 
Penn., Professor Harlan D. Upde- 
graff, chairman. 


16-17: Conference on. Educational 
Measurements. Indiana Univer- 
sity, Bloomington. 


91-24: Kentucky Educational Asso- 
ciation, Louisville. 


292-24: Oklahoma High School Track 
Meet. University of Oklahoma, 
Norman. 


99-24: Louisiana State Teachers’ 
Association. Baton Rouge. C. 
J. Brown, State Department of 
Public Instruction, pres.; Superin- 
tendent L. J. Alleman, Lafayette, 
sec’y. 


98: Central Division Illinois State 
Teachers’ Association; Normal, 
Illinois. Anthony Middleton, 
Peoria; Miss Mary Moore, DVeca- 
tur, secretary. 


95: Annual Swarthmore Conference 
of Teachers, Swarthmore College, 
Swarthmore. Penn. 


96-27: Federation of [Illinois Col- 
leges. Galesburg, Lombard Col- 
lege. 

27-830: Southern Conference for Edu- 
cation and Industry. Chattanooga, 
Tenn. 

29-May a: Mississippi State 
Teachers’ Association. Laurel. 
O. A. Shaw, Winona, pres.; H. L. 
McCleskey, Hazlehur, sec’y. 

29-May 1: Eastern Art and Manual 
Training Teachers’ Association. 
Buffalo. Fred P. Reagle, 149 
Chestnut street, Montclair, N. J., 
sec’y. 


29-30: Bennington County (Ver- 
mont) Educational Associa- 
tion. Bennington. Superinten- 
dent J. D. Whittier, South Shafts- 
bury, pres. 


MAY 


5-8: Western Drawing and Manual 
Training Association. Chicago. 
Wilson H. Henderson, Milwaukee, 
Wis., sec’y. 

6-8: Georgia Educational Associa- 
tion. Macon. 

7: Fairfield County, Conn., Teachers’ 
Association. Bridgeport. George 
E. Thompson, Norwalk, pres.; 
Miss M. Louise Collins, Stam- 
ford, sec’y. 

7: Hartford, Conn., County Teachers’ 
Association. Hartford. 

1-8: Superintendents and Principals 
Association of Northern Illinois, 
De Kalb. 

12-19. National Conference’ of 
Charities and Correction. Bal- 
timore, William T. Cross, 315 
Plymouth Court, Chicago, Gen- 
eral Secretary. 


15: Educational Society of Baltimore. 
Annual business meeting and din- 
ner, Baltimore, Md. Andrew H. 


King, Baltimore City College, 
sec’y. 
18: Peace Day. 


JUNE. 

8-9: American Library Association. 
Thirty-seventh Annual Conference. 
Berkeley, California. George B. 
Utley, 78 East Washington street, 
Chicago, Illinois, sec’y. 

24: July 2: National Federation of 
Musical Clubs. Ninth Biennial 
Festival, Los Angeles, California; 
Mrs. J. H. Smissaert, Wolfe Hall, 
Denver. Colo., sec’y. 

25-26: American School Hygiene 
Association, San Francisco. Dr. 
Thomas A. Storey, College of the 
City of New York, sec’y-treas. 

28-July 3: Conference of Superinten- 
dents of schools of Unions and 
Smaller Towns in Massachusetts. 
Harvard University, Cambridge. 
Under auspices of State Board of 
Education, 

29-July 2: Maryland State Teachers’ 
Association. Ocean City. 


JULY. 


1-3: American Institute of Instruc- 
tion. Harvard University, Cam- 
bridge. Wallace E. Mason, 
Keene, N. H., sec’y. 


28-August 6: Conference of 
Mothers’ Congress Club and of 
Parent-Teachers’ Associations, in 
connection with Summer School, 
Newark, Delaware. State Com- 
missioner of Education, Charles A. 
Wagner, Dover, Delaware, 


AUGUST. 

2-7: American Association for the 
Advancement of Science. San 
Francisco, Stanford University 
and University of California. 

OCTOBER. 


14-16: Vermont State Teachers’ As- 
sociation, Rutland. Miss Caroline 
S. Woodruff, St. Johnsbury, pres.; 
Miss Etta Franklin, Rutland, 
sec’y. 

15-16: Eastern Division Illinois State 
Teachers’ Association, Charleston. 
Co. Supt. H. L. Fowkes, Taylor- 
ville; Miss May Douthit, Shelby- 
ville, secretary. 

28-29: Maine Teachers’ Association. 
Bangor. Harold <A. Allan, 
Augusta, sec’y. 


NOVEMBER. 
4-6: Iowa State Teachers’ Associa- 


tion. Des Moines. O. E. Smith, 
sec’y. 


NEW ENGLAND STATES. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


WORCESTER. The Worcester 
Normal Schoo! held its third annual 
conference on the problems of the 
rural school, March 26, devoted to 
the consideration of the improve- 


| 


ment of rural school grounds and 
interiors and was in every way the 
most successful yet held. 
The™results of an_ investigation 
carried ‘on by the normal school 
were presented to show the great 
needs ofthe rural schools along 
these lines and to suggest the ways 
in which iniprovements may be 
made. The following facts are typi- 
cal of those obtained. Out of 
eighty schools reporting concerning 
the character of the decorations in 
the rural schools, sixty-nine or 
eighty-six per cent. have some sort 
of pictures; eight or ten per cent. 
only have any sculpture, nineteen or 
twenty-four per cent. are  ac- 
customed to have flowers regularly, 
the same proportion have some 
other decorations as vases, forty 
per cent. only provide a_ winter 
bouquet of pine branches or red 
berries; twenty per cent. have both 
pictures and flowers; eight per cent. 
have both pictures and_ sculpture; 
ten per cent. have both pictures and 
other decorations, while eleven per 
cent. have pictures, flowers and 
other decorations, but only one per 
cent. has pictures, flowers and 
sculpture, and five per cent. have no 
decoration except a winter bouquet 
while four or five per cent. have no 
decoration whatsoever. These facts 
emphasize a need that is obvious. 
Dr. William B. Aspinwall, princi- 
pal of the Normal School, and his 
faculty are engaged in a mutch 
needed work in endeavoring to im- 
prove the conditions of these 
schools and their influence is sure to 
have far-reaching results. ; 


Westfield and Leominster 


have joined the list of progres- 
sive cities and towns which 
have selected 


THE MERRILL SPELLER 


for exclusive basal use. The 
list now includes Washing- 
ton, Albany, Stamford, 
Scranten, Easton, Schenec- 
tady, Binghamton, Ithaca, 
Bristol and a host of smaller 
places. 

Have you yet examined 
this text? It is the best ex- 
ample of the modern type of 
spelling book. 


Charles E. Merrill Co. 


Publishers 


432 Fourth Ave., New York City 
New England Representative 


GEORGE H. TRACY,713 Old South Building 


BOSTON, MASS. 
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ESTABLISHED 1869 


There is Something Substantial 


back of our Claims for producing Economy in the 
Schoolroom or our business would not show an 
increase in sales from year to year for over 40 


years. 


THE HOLDEN BOOK COVERS 


and Quick Repairing Materials save money by 
Increasing the lives of free text-books. 


SPRINGFIELD, 


The Holden Patent Book Cover Company 


MILES C. HOLDEN, President 


MASSACHUSETTS 


VERMONT. 
JNINGTON. Mason __ S. 
or D. Jarvis of the United 
States Bureau of Education, Princi- 
pal G. Leland Green ol the Ran- 
dolph Agricultural School and Rev. 
O. P. Gifford, a widely known 
preacher from Brookline, Mass., 
will speak at the meeting Ol. the 
Bennington County Educational 
Association here April 29 and 30. 
The president, Superintendent J. D. 
Whittier of South Shaftsbury, has 
arranged a fine program. 


MIDDLE ATLANTIC STATES. 
NEW YORK. 
There are 8,430 one-room schools 
in this state. 


SOUTHERN STATES. 


TEXAS. 


CLEBURNE. Superintendent 
Emmet Brown has reason to be 
proud of the results ot efforts along 
the line of agricultural education in 
the Cleburne schools. Six city lots 
or blocks have been planted in cot- 
ton. The total acreage in these 
various plants amounted to 9.20 

2S. 

om lots had not been in any 
state of cultivation at all in recent 
years, and in most cases they were 
solid mats of grass roots, either 
Johnson or Bermuda- They were 
broken for the first time last Febru- 
ary, and yet by diligent work we 
have gathered and sold four and 
three-fourths bales of strict mid- 
dling cotton and have several hun- 
dred pounds of bolls and damaged 
cotton yet to be sold. That seems a 
pretty fair start for a city high 
school. 

Mr. Brown reports:— 

“We had half an acre in corn, and 
our experience with the preceding 
year had indicated to us that if we 
were to show the boys how to get 
the most financially out of the corn 
crop, that much of it would have to 
be marketed as roasting ears. This 
was done, and we realized some- 
thing more than $20 net from this 
half acre of corn. I have spoken 
thus far only of the community in- 


terests, but of course each individual 
had plats planted in whatsoever 
struck his fancy, within certain limi- 
tations. Some parents had 
representatives in this class have 
told me during the past year that 
they have received in the way of 
garden truck more than they had 
ever been able to raise in their home 
gardens heretofore. We expect this 
year to plant much less cotton, but 
to plant other fairly remunerative 
crops, that will provide at least a 
tentative rotation, and at the same 
time produce some revenue. 

“The boys have been taking a 
lively interest in a little bit of animal 
husbandry and dairying, and _ while 
we have kept no accurate record of 
the number of cows whose milk has 
been tested by members of the class 
as individuals, or the class as a 
whole during the year, we think that 
50) is a conservative estimate. We 
know of numerous: cases where 
families living four or five miles 
from town have been assisted in de- 
termining which of their cows were 
deadbeats and which profitable, and 
after eliminating deadbeats have 
found themselves able to make more 
than was the net income prior to the 
sale. 

“We are making strenuous efforts, 
with a pleasing degree of success, to 
reach out into the country and es- 
tablish a bond of sympathy between 
our farmer friends and the town 
schools, so that there shall be not a 
chasm between, but such a bond of 
friendly and helpful intercourse as 
will make it possible for the school 
to be a service to all our con- 
stituency, and for those for whom it 
is intended to feel so at home that 
they may submit to us any of their 
problems within the range of which 
we might be able to be of service.” 


OKLAHOMA. 

CLAREMORE. The legislature 
of 1915 has recast the plans of the 
University Preparatory and Voca- 
tional School of this city, re-estab- 
lishing it as the Eastern State Voca- 
tional School of Oklahoma, with S. 
M. Barrett as_ president, This 
promises to develop an important 
new institution. 


CENTRAL STATES. 


INDIANA. 


School children of Indiana con- 
tributed a total of $6,483.36 for the 
Red Cross Fund for the relief of 
the war stricken people of Belgium 
on Lincoln’s birthday. 


GARY. Another city is seeking 
the services of Superintendent Wirt 
in an advisory capacity. Members of 
the city council of Syracuse, N. Y., 
who have’ inspected the Gary 
schools, are urging his selection. 


WINONA. President Rigdon of 
Winona College has announced that 
Professor C. W. Boucher, for years 
a prominent normal school execu- 
tive in this state has joined the 
faculty there. 


MINNESOTA. 


MINNEAPOLIS. Univer- 
sity of Minnesota has recently issued 
a pamphlet concerning practice 
teaching. This pamphlet is a report 
of a joint committee composed of 
five representatives from the city 
schools of Minneapolis and two from 
the College of Education of the 
University, with Superintendent 
Spaulding and President Vincent 
members ex-officio. 

The city schools and the College 
of Education are trying out a plan 
of allowing a semester of observa- 
tion and practice to be done by 
university students working in the 
city schools, in either the high 
schools or the seventh and eighth 
years of the grades. There are filty 
university students doing such work 
the present semester. 

The pamphlet is entitled “A Sylla- 
bus on Practice Teaching.” It in- 
cludes a statement of the method of 


RESIDENTS, Superintendents, 

Principals, and others are invited 
to correspond with Secretary of 
Classical Association of New 
England, Williamstown, Mass., to 
secure teacher of Greek or Latin, alone 
or combined with other subjects, No 
fee of any sort, 
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procedure which students must fol- 
- low, both in assignment to the work 
and in completion of the work for 
credit; a suggestive outline for ob- 
servation; and a statement of some 
factors to be considered in judging 
student teachers. 

Copies of the pamphlet may be 
had of Raymond A. Kent, principal, 
University High School, Minne- 
apolis. 


NORTH DAKOTA. 


BISMARCK. The legislative 
assembly that has just closed 
enacted important educational 
measures, among which are: (1) 
Mothers’ pensions; (2) Medical in- 
spection; (3) Increased aid to con- 
solidated schools; and (4) State 
board of regents for educational in- 
stitutions. 

In this state as elsewhere 
mothers’ pensions are vitally con- 
nected with school attendance and 
this measure came partly as one of 
the results of the campaign to in- 
crease the attendance in the rural 
schools. It provides aid for needy 
mothers having control of children 
under fourteen years of age. 

Under the new law medical in- 
spection will be compulsory on the 
part of the district boards when 
petitioned for such by a majority of 
the patrons. Heretofore, it has 
been optional. 

State aid to consolidated schools 
was increased two hundred per cent. 
and this by a retrenchment _legisla- 
ture. This was supplemented by an 
optional county aid measure of a 
one mill tax. 

After July 1 of this year a board 
of regents will supplant the six 
boards of trustees that have charge 
of the higher educational institu- 
tions. Its membership consists of 
five persons who have been ap- 
pointed by the governor and _ con- 
firmed by the senate- Its first chief 
duty is to provide for an expert or a 
board of experts from without the 
state to make an educational survey 
of the higher educational institu- 
tions. Upon the completion of this 
survey the board is required to ap- 
point a state commissioner of educa- 
tion whose principal duties shall be 
to visit, inspect and examine the 
work in the several institutions, to 
make a special study of their partic- 
ular needs and advise the board oi 
regents on all matters pertaining to 
the curricula and the co-ordination 
of work in these institutions. Such 
commissioner must be selected from 
without the state, must be a grad- 
uate from some reputable college or 
university, must have made a special 
study of educational problems, and 
must have had at least three years 
of experience in educational admin- 
istrative work. The maximum 
salary is fixed at $5,000 per annum, 
with his necessary and actual travel- 
ing expenses in addition. 

It is hoped by many friends of bet- 
ter schools that the powers and du- 
ties of the commissioner will at an 
early date extend to and cover the 
field of public schools as well. 


Summer School of Agriculture and Country Life 


Massachusetts Agricultural College, June 28 to July 27,1915 


More than 30 Courses especially for teachers, clergymen, farm owners, suburban resi- 
dents avi sociil workers. Subjects to be given are Soi Fertility, Field Crops, Animal 
Husbandry, Poultry, Beekeeping, Fruit Growing, Market Gardening, Botany, Entomology, 
Chemistry, Bird Life, Trees, Hume Economics, Agricultaral Education, Schvol Gardening, 
Rural Economics, Socielogy and Literature, Organized Play, Handicrafts and oth. rs. 


Boys’ Agricultural Camps. 
School of Rural Social Service. 
Conference Rural Community Planning. 


EXPENSES LOW 


DELIGHTFUL SURROUNDINGS 


Bulletin obtained free by writing. 


THE DIRECTOR OF THE EXTENSION SERVICE, AMHERST, MASS. 


EMERSON 
College of Oratory 


HENRY LAWRENCE SOUTHWICK, Presicant 


The largest school of Oratory, Literature,and 


pedagogy in America. |t aims to develo 
the 


nta knowledge of his own powers iz 


expression whether as a creative thinker or 
an interpreter. A beautiful new building. 
Summer sessions. Catalogue and fall in- 
formation on application to 


HARRY SEYMOUR ROSS, Dean 
HUNTINGTON CHAMBERS, 
BOSTON, MASS. 


Boston University 


Summer Session 
JULY 1 to AUGUST 12, 1915. 


News Reportin 


e. etc., for business men and students preparing for a 
Special coursesin English, French, Spanish, Latin and Music for teachers of 


A six weeks, session in Boston, the ideal city 
for summer study. Courses, by Profess 

and lostructors from the faculty of the 
College of Liberal Art«, in Ancientand Modern 
Languages. Music and Drama, Anatomy aod 
Hye! ene and othercollegiate subjects ;courses 
by Instructorsfrom the staff of the College of 
Business Administration in Accounting 
Advertising, Commercial Law, Economics, 
business career. 
those subjects. 


Dormitories. For builetin containing further information address A. H. RICE, Chairman 
Boston University, Boylston and Exeter Streets, Boston. | inte 


NORTHWESTERN STATES. 


OREGON. 


BROWNSVILLE: Student self- 
government in the high school here 
is described graphically in a paper 
by a senior in the school, Cecil 
Howe, who is president of the stu- 
dent’s organization, from which the 
following is an excerpt:— 

The Brownsville High School is, 
we believe, the only High School in 
the State of Orevon that is 
governed entirely by the students 
themselves. We have enjoyed its 
advantages for five months, in which 
time it has stood every test and 
proven to be the best government 
for girls and boys who have com- 
pleted the grades and learned the 
real purpose of a high school educa- 
tion. 

What does it mean to be educated 
anyhow? We believe it means more 
than to be able to solve correctly 
problems in algebra, demonstrate 
theorems in geometry and to trans- 
late Latin or German into the Eng- 
lish language. Students should 
learn to govern themselves and to 
know the value of time. We _ have 
learned both in the last few months. 

Just five months ago our principal 
told us that if we were willing we 
could govern ourselves and do as we 
pleased. We were a little surprised 
to find a teacher or teachers who 
were willing to turn us loose with- 
out a policeman near, or any one 
with the authority of a teacher to 
look cross at us, speak cross to us, 
or rap the desk witha pencil, or ring 
a bell if we made a noise or dis- 
turbance. However, we were will- 


THE UNIVERSITY OF VERMONT 
SUMMER SCHOOL 


THE COOLEST SUMMER SCHOOL 
EAST OF THE ROCKIES 
A special school for teachers 
Burlington on Lake Champlain, July 5 to August 13 
For information address 


J. F. MESSENGER, Director 


TA ¢E NORMAL SCHOOL, 
water, Mass. For both sexes. 


For catalogue, address the Principal, 
A. C, Boyden, M. A. 


NORMAL SCHOOL, 

Massachusetts, Coeducational, 
Department for the Pedagogical an@ 
technical training of teachers of the 


commercial subjects. J. Asbury 
man, Principal. 


Examination for Massachusetts 
School Superintendent’s Certificate 


A public examination of persrons i 

obtain the certificate of of the 
achusetts Board of Education to~ the Position 
of Superintendent of Schools, in accoi dance 
with Chapter 215, Acts of 1:04, will he held in 
Boston, July 5and 6.1915. For further infor- 
mation, write to the (ommissicrer of Edn. 
cation. Room 502. Ford Building, Boston, Mase 


The Lawton Duplicator 


Thirty days 
trial to 
Write for Catalog 
ving size and our 
free trial offer, 
m A. LAWTON & C0 
46 MURR 
NEW YORK City 
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TEACHERS’ AGENCIES, 


The Fisk Teachers’ Agencie 


Mew York, N.Y. 156 Fifth Ave, Chicago, lil., 28 E. Jackson Blvd. 


BOSTON 


2A PARK ST. 
Berkeley, Cal., 2161 Shattuck Ave, 


Washington, D. C., 1847 U Street Denver, Col., 317 Masonic Temple Los Angeles, Cal., 343 Douglas Bldg 
Portland, Ore., 514 Journal Bldg, 


THE PROVIDENT TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Positions in Schools and Colleges. 


JAMES LEE LOVE, Director 


Register Now 


120 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. 


WESTERN POSITIONS FOR TEACHERS 


ROCKY 


ents, in Public Schools, Private 
Schools, Normal Schools and 
Colleges. Write Us To-Day. 


Wm. RUFFER,Manager 


HERS 


JEA 


ACENCcY. EMPIRE BLDG, DENveR.COLO 


The Largest Teachers’ Agency in, the Rocky Mcuntain Region 


ing to try any new scheme of school 

government to get rid of the 

teacher, and especially one that sug- 

gested that we could do as we 
ased. 

vies a Constitution and By-Laws 

repared which was similar to 


was 
the Constitution and By-Laws of 
any well- governed body. Some of 


the officers were as follows: Presi- 
dent of the Brownsville Students 
Organization, and other officers, 
such as Vice-President, Secretary, 
Treasurer, Chief Justice of the Stu- 
dents’ Court and eight — Assistant 
Justices, anda Sheriff, as well as 
eight Censors. 

This ‘Constitution and By-Laws 
with all its provisions which were 
simple and plain was presented to 
the student body, who were re- 
quested to sign it voluntarily, if at 
all. It was understood that there 
was nothing compulsory about the 
signing of it by the students, but it 
was not to go into. effect until 
signed by every student- Every 
student who signed the Constitution 
and By-Laws pledged his or her 
“honor to be governed thereby. 

Our motto as set forth in the Con- 
stitution and By-Laws is: “Time is 
money.” This motto means every- 


thing in a government like we have. 


here. Any merchant who would 
employ a student, or any one else, 
to clerk in his store, would certainly 
give that clerk access to the money 
drawer at all times, even in his ab- 
sence. and that trust would not be 
betrayed by any one worthy of the 
position. There is not a student in 
this high school who would take 
from that money drawer, money be- 
longing to someone else. If then, 
+ “Time is Money,” the student who 
interrupts his schoolmate who is 
trying to study his lesson, takes 
his schoolmate’s time, which is the 
same as taking his money. 


And so we respect the money 
drawer of our schoolmates during 
study hours, and we also see to it 


that every student properly conducts 
himself or herself while in the 
school building, on the premises or 
in the jurisdiction of the school. 
“We do as we please, but please to 
do right.” 

There are no spies. It is 
stood that we are 
selves without the 
the Principal or any other school 
officer. So far as I know this prin- 
ciple has been carried out since we 


under> 
to govern our- 


interference of | 


changed our plan of government five 
months ago. 

Since we have full charge of the 
study hall, we have nobody to annoy 
during study hours but ourselves, 
and since the standard of deport- 
ment is high, ninety to escape ex- 
aminations at the end of each 
semester, and since we must make a 
general average of eighty-five per 
cent. in our studies to escape exam- 
inations, we have all we can do from 
9 o'clock in the morning until 3-30 in 


the afternoon, without annoying 
someone else, and especially a 
schoolmate. 


It may interest you to know that 
we grade ourselves in deportment; 
each one of the eight different Cen- 
sors giving a monthly grade for the 
students in study hall during her 
period, which are averaged, and 
which average grade is given to the 
principal of the school to be placed 
in the monthly reports which are 
sent out to patrons. If any demerits 
are given by the Students’ Court 
they are deducted from the above 
average grade by the president of 
the organization, and the correct 
grade is then entered into the 
monthly reports and sent out to 
patrons. 

The school day is divided into 
eight periods of forty minutes each, 
and a different student takes charge 
of the study hall each period, and is 
responsible to the _ president for 
order and discipline during that 
period. 

The Students’ Court is composed 
of a chief justice and eight associate 
justices, all of whom are chosen by 
the students themselves from their 
number, two from each of the four 
classes in the high school. The Stu- 
dent’s Court meets every Friday 
morning and dispenses justice to all 
according as they merit. it. If the 
printed blanks show any interrup- 
tion or disorder, these cases are 
taken up and disposed of in a way 
that will be best for all concerned. I 
believe this court acts impartially 
and without fear or favor. This 
Students’ Court has had very little 
to do this year. However, we have 
learned how to conduct a fair trial. 

It often happens that during the 
school day no member of the 
faculty enters the study hall where 
we have full charge, and often there 
are as many as twenty-five or thirty 
students there. 


I may say that we have found it 


~ Simonds 
Lewiston schools, they have 
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necessary to make eight rules or 
student. laws diiring the year, which 
were suggested by the Censors 
themselves, and which were unani- 
mously adopted by the student body, 
and are strictly enforced. 


IDAHO. 


LEWISTON. Superintendent 
Frank W. Simonds of the Lewiston 
schools was unanimously re-elected 
for a term of three years at an _ in- 
crease of $300 for the first year— 
making the salary $2,700 the first 
year, $2,800 the second year, and 
$3,000 the third year. During the 
two years that Superintendent 
has had charge of the 
been 
reorganized on the plan of six years 
elementary work, three years Junior 
high school work and three years 
Senior high school work. A_ grade 
supervisor has been employed. 

The Junior high school strongly 
emphasizes _prevocational work. 
Spanish, German, Latin, Shop work, 
laboratory science work, cooking 
and many other lines of work are 
offered beginning with the first year 
of the Junior high school as elec- 
tives. The school day consists of 
six sixty minutes periods for the 
entire high school, the first half of 
each period being devoted to recita- 
tion work, and the second half to 
supervised study. All laboratory 
periods are sixty minute periods. 
Twenty-four units are required for 
graduation from the six year high 
school course of study, and _ three of 
the twenty-four units may be earned 
in sudsidiary work under the charge 


of high school teachers in band, 
orchestra, chorus, wireless  tele- 
graphy, photography, dramatics, 
physical training, organized  ath- 


letics, home economics applied in 
the home and many other lines of 
activity. In fact credit will be al- 
lowed on any satisfactory accom- 
plishment if it represents adequate 
educational value. In general one- 
fourth credit a year is allowed each 
line of work carried out. The high 
school enrollment is now 465, an in- 
crease of thirty per cent. over a year 
ago, due in a large measure to the 
wide range of interests offered in 
the high school: 


This is a faithful likeness of 


the 
smallest member in the Dixon 
family of erasive rubbers. It is, 


despite size and price, of the same 
pure and sturdy stock of which its 


family so proudly boasts. Socially 
unlike its relatives, Dixon's 
“Atom” eraser No. 861 serves to 
rectify the pen and pencil mistakes 


of all who err. “Atom” is both for 
those who appreciate its convenient 
size and for the girl or «boy with 
only the smallest, in denominational 
value, of Uncle Sam’s coins. 
“Atom” erasers are packed in 
quarter gross boxes, and retail for 
one cent each. Prices and further 
information will be sent gladly upon 
request to the 
Crucible Company, 


N. J. 


Dixon 
City, 


Joseph 
Jersey 
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Reports and Pamphiets 


“College Education Departments and 
College Educational Laymen.” 
By A. Monroe Stowe. 4 pages 
(Published by The Educational 
Efficiency Service Department of 
the Public Service Bureau of 
Toledo University, Toledo, Ohio.) 
Also, descriptive catalogue of 
courses offered at the municipal 
university. 21 pages. 


Report of StateHigh School In-|12 


spector William H. Hand, South 
Carolina. 1913-1914. 69 pages. 
(Published as Bulletin of — the 
University of South Carolina, 
Columbia, S$. C 

Lowell, Mass., Textile School. “An- 
nual Report of Trustees. 24 pages. 

Berkshire Summer School of Art, 
Monterey, Mass. Announcement. 

’ 24 pages. Under the direction of 
Raymond P. Ensign and Ernest 
W. Watson, Pratt Institute, New 
York City. 

Washington State Traveling 
Library. Fourth Biennial Report 
of Superintendent Lou Gertrude 
Diven, Olympia, Washington. 
47 pages. 

Arbor Day and Bird Manual. Out- 
lines by M. J. Abbey. Forty Com- 
mon Birds of West Virginia. By 
Earl A. Brooks. 79 pages. (Pub- 
lished by State Department of 
Free Schools, Charlestown, W. Va. 
M. P. Shawkey, state superinten- 
dent.) 

The Wilson Bulletin. Vol. 1, No. 2. 
12 pages. (Devoted to the H. W. 
Wilson Company, White Plains, 
N. Y.; Publications and Their 
Uses in Library Service.) 


Springfield, Ohio. 1914 Roster, 
Directory and _ Report. 81 pages. 
Superintendent Carey Boggess. 


Plainfield, N. J. 1914 Report. 39 
pages. Superintendent Henry M. 
Maxson. 

New York City, Department of 
Education. Section of 1913-14 An- 
nual Report. “Recreation Cen- 
tres, Vacation Schools, Vacation 
Playgrounds.” District Superin- 
tendent Edward W. Stitt. 78 
pages. 

Clark University, Worcester, Mass. 
Register and 27th Official An- 
nouncement. 112 pages- G. 
Stanley Hall, president. » , 
North Adams, Mass: Annual 
Report. 42 pages. Superinten- 
dent I. F. Hall. 

United States Department of Agri- 
culture. Reports 104, 105, 106. 
“Domestic Neéds of Farm Wo- 

100 pages» “Educational 
Needs of Farm Women.” 88 
pages. “Economic Needs of 
Farm Women.” 

East Bridgewater, Mass: 1914 Re- 
port. 35 pages. West Bridge- 
water. 1914 Report. 40 pages. 
Superintendent E. H. Grout. 
Boston Museum of Fine Arts- 39th. 
Annual Report. 155 pages. Mor- 
ris Gray, president. 

California Blue Bulletin. Vol. I. 
No. 1. Issued by the State De- 
partment of Education, Sacramen- 
to. 20 pages. State Superin- 
tendent Edward S. Hyatt. 

New Bedford, Mass. 1914 Report 
of Schools and of. the Independent 
Industrial School. 105 pages. 
Superintendent Allen P. eith. 
Arthur S. Allen, Director of In- 
dustrial School. 


TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. 


THE. ONLY TEACHERS’ AGENCY THAT RECOMMENDS 
ONLY 


ST. LOUIS to New York seems rather along distanee when the teacher is in St. Louis 
: and the vacancy she especially fits is in southern New York to be filled at 
once. But the use of telegraph when mail is 100 slow is usually satisiactory and within five 
hours of the rm « of a letter asking T0 telegraph in reply that we could send a 
for a teacher of history we were able Cornell graduate of successful experience in 
Missouri but anxious to return to New York. The next morning a tecond letter :ead; * Your 
telegram and letters received. Our School Board is pleas« with the recore of your 
candidate and authorize me to say that we will accept*her to begin teaching April 
- Thanking you for sour interest and promptness, etc.”” Not NEW R 
such a difficult thing after all to be transported from St. Louis to K, 


THE SCHOOL BULLETIN TEACHERS’ AGENCY, C. W. BARDEEN, Manager 
317-319 EAST WASHINGTON STREET, SYRACUSE, N. Y. 


YOU WANTED THAT POSITION 
years of the successes and failuresor appications. TELLS ROW. 


The'Albert Teachers’ Agency, 623 S. Wabesh Ave., Chicego, Ill 


WESTERN OFFICE: SPOKANE, WASH. 


TwPratt Teachers’ Agency 7° fitth Avenve 


New York 
Becommends teachers to colleges, public and private schools. 
Advises parents about schools. WM. 0. PRATT, Mgr, 


and FOREIGN superior Professors, Principals, Assistants, Putors, and Gow 
, forevery department of instruction ; recommends good Schools to parer ts. Call ew 


Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON. 23 Union Square, New York. 


recommends and bas filled hum 
dreds of high grade positions (up te 
$5,000) with excellent teachers. Estab- 
lished 1889 No charge to employers, 
none for registration. 


or ad 


if you need a 
teacher forany desirable pies or know 
where a teacher may be wanted, address H. 8. Kellogg, 31 Union Square, New York. 


PECIALISTS with good general education wanted tor department work Ip 
High, Preparatory and Normal Schoolsand Colleges in Pens 
sylvania and other States. Grade teachers with ability to teach some approved sys- 
tem of music and eae ae peying $70 to $90 per month. For fur 
information address THE TEACHERS’ AGENCY, R. L. MYERS & co., 
Lemoyné Trust Harrisburg, Pa. Co-operating Agencies in Denver and Atlanta. 


THE BRIDGE TEACHERS AGENCY tic Botting, 


SCHERMERHORN TEACHERS’ AGENCY. A agency for superior 
people. We recommend only reliable candidates. Services free toschoo! officials, 


OHARLES W. MULFORD, Proprietor 3653 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. ¥. 
Telephone 1635 Murray Hill, 


J 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY, Inc. 


Supplies Schools and Colleges with Competent Teachers. Assists Teachers 
in Obtaining Positions. Send for Bulletin. 


HARLAN P, FRENCH, Pres, and Treas, VINCENT B, FISK. Sec’y and Manager. 
81 Chapel St., Albany, N. Y. 


We have unequaled facilities for placing 
teachers in every part of the country. 


WINSHIP 


TEACHERS’ 6 Beacon St. . Boston, Mass, 


ALVIN F. PEASE, 
Long Distance Telephone, Manager. 


AGENCY 
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ERS, PRINCIPALS and SUPERINTENDENTS. Write for our free be 
AUDITORIUM BUILDING . CHICA! ), KLINOIS 


\ 


JOURNAL OF EDUCATION 


Jeacher Injured 


~ 


L 


(In a recent wreck 1n Minnesota, a Teacher 
was among the most seriously injured.) 


Protect. yourself 
during your summer travels. 


The T. C. U. Will Pay You $100 a Month 


When you are disabled in a travel accident. 


$2,000 Paid For Accidental Death 


Due to travel. 


A $100 identification benefit and a valuable gold and 
enamelidentification pin FREE to every policy-holder. 


The T. C. U. Pays Full Benefits During Vacation 


And in addition to the above travel benefits, $50 a Month for Accident, Sick- 
ness, or Quarantine; $1,000 for an Accidental Death; and Numerous Other 


Benefits. 


(Larger benefits if desired) 


These Teachers were among those paid benefits by the T. C. U. during the last summer vacation: 
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want to thank you for tne fop 
bss. 

T have dees incapacitated for eore than 
qonths on account of illness ant consider museif very’, 
fortunste ip having policy in the Teachers’ Casualty 
Ondereriters. I wish that every one could eee the wisdom, 
Of inpurance before iliness oF scsident coourp ae see: 
it now. The T. C. U. offers te teachers « proposition 
co one eboulé fail to take sévantage. 

‘Thanking you again for your generous settlement, 
remia, 

tony, 


The T.C.U., The National Organization for Teachers, will 
give you all these benefits for less than 5 c 


aday. Enroll 


ONLY $7.00 to NOV. Ist. 


Write tonight for our Soe- 


cial Offer. 


T. C. U. 
The National Organiza- 
tion for Teachers. 


Dept. J., Lincoin, Nebr. 
Please send me FREE the 
story of the T.C. U. and full 


particulars regarding your 
special offer. 


(Name) 


April 15, 1915 
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